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COLOURED SEAMEN. 


We would not mind having a dark com- 
plexion if we were sure of never going to the 
Southern States of America. In that country, 
a tinge of brown on a man’s cheek renders 
him more or less an object of suspicion, and 
we strongly advise all brunettes who may 
contemplate a trip to the Southern States, to 
provide themselves, before leaving their 
country, with credentials establishing the fact 
of their Caucasian origin. In all seriousness 
we are not certain that such a precaution is 
unnecessary. If brown-complexioned men 
may be legally seized by the American antho- 
rities of the South, conveyed to jail, scourged, 
and finally sold into slavery, we know of 
nothing to prevent them from laying violent 
hands on women, whose olive complexion 
may excite doubt as to their descent. The 
ready and the legal excuse would be, that 
all coloured persons entering the States of 
North and South Carolina, may be lawfully 
incarcerated. Women are not exempted from 
the operation of this law. It is, then, clearly 
resolved into a question of shade. Now 
some of the enslaved population of America 
are even fairer than the Spaniards or the 
English, and are in no wise distinguishable 
from them. The same may be truthfully 
asserted of a large proportion of the free 

opulation of the North, of African descent. 

he Southern legislatures have not left in doubt 
what fate awaits these persons, should they 
trespass upon the territories which the slave- 
holders have taken under their especial pa- 
tronage. The laws of North and South 
Carolina, in providing ‘‘ that no persons shall 
enter these States who are labouring under 


any contagious or infectious diseases; who 
are foreign paupers; or convicts; or persons 
of vicious character:”’ (and we do not quarrel 
with them for attempting in such manner to 
preserve their health and their virtue:) com- 
prise in this not by any means distinguished 
category, ‘‘free persons of colour,” because 
they are “a dangerous class of persons.” 
We are informed that the law which prohibits 
them from entering into these States, was 
introduced by the local Legislature about 
thirty years ago, subsequent to the detec- 
tion and suppression of an insurrectionary 
movement, devised and set on foot by a free 
negro who had been for some time in the 
habit of going and coming at his pleasure, 
and whose frequent excursions were proved 
to have been connected with this attempt at 
revolt. ‘* Therefore” says the authority 
from whom we quote, “it is certainly very 
far from being unreasonable or surprising 
that free persons of colour, coming from 
abroad into North and South Carolina, should 
be deemed a dangerous class of persons, and 
dealt with accordingly.” Thisis Slave-holders’ 
logic, which carried out in its integrity would 
prove that one swallow does dertataly make 
asummer. If it could be shown that at an 
time an Englishman had rendered himse 
obnoxious to the charge of infringing the 
laws of these States, the Legislature might, 
by a parity of reason, urge this circumstance 
as a reasonable pretext for passing a law pro- 
hibiting all Englishmen from entering the 
country, on “pain of being incarcerated for 
the first offence; whipped for the second ; 
and sold at auction as slaves for the third.” 
And this, in point of fact is the law of North 
and South Carolina as it stands at present ; 
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and under it, British subjects, men and 
women may be imprisoned, whipped and 
sold, if they be so unfortunate as to possess a 
complexion of African hue. The thing has 
actually been done. 

Sometime in March 1852, (we believe it 
was on the 24th,) a Glasgow vessel, on her 
return voyage to Jamaica, was driven into 
the port of Charleston by stress of weather. 
The captain and the crew had scarcely landed, 
before she went to the bottom. One of the 
crew, Manuel Pereira by name, was imme- 
diately seized and conveyed to jail. He was 
of African descent, and therefore belonged to 
‘(a dangerous class,”” He was guilty of no 
greater offence than that of being a man of 
colour, and even the misfortune ot shipwreck 
did not save him from the black law of the 
States. According to it, he would have had 
to remain in prison until the vessel that 
brought him should sail again, when the 
captain would have to pay the cost of the 
poor fellow’s keep, the jail-fees, and two 
dollars as a fee to the justice of the peace for 
entering Pereira’s name in a book, with a 
specification of his age, occupation, height, 
and distinguishing marks. In case of a 
refusal on the part of the captain, Pereira 
might have been sold to pay these fees: sold 
into slavery. In the present instance, the 
vessel had sunk, and the captain and the crew 
procured a passage in another vessel. Pereira 
therefore remained in jail ; although Governor 
Means asserts, in his late message, that ‘‘ the 
man was at perfect liberty to depart at any 
moment he could get a vessel to transport 
him beyond the limits of the State.” How 
the unfortunate prisoner was to “ get a 
vessel,’’ under these circumstances, Governor 
Means does not inform the public. The 
British Consul, George Mathew, Esq., 
thought this a “tea opportunity for 
trying the question how far the forcible 
detention of a British subject is in accordance 
with the treaties existing between the Federal 
Government and that of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty. He had sometime before mooted the 
same subject, and suggested a modification of 
the existing laws, to the extent of simply 
restricting coloured — to their vessels, 
(except when engaged in loading or unloading 
on the wharfs,) under a police passport or 
ticket. Governor Means says that this 
suggestion was under consideration when 
Mr. Consul Mathew, on behalf of Pereira, sued 
for a Habeas Corpus in the Courts of the 
State, but his application was rejected. He 
then appealed to the higher Court, pend- 
ing which the authorities, getting somewhat 
alarmed, made an attempt to ship Pereira off, 
with the obvious intention of thus preventing 
any further legal steps being taken. But 
Mr. Consul Mathew, finding that his great 
object would thus be defeated, intercepted 
the sheriff, on his way to the vessel, with 


Pereira still in custody, and had the latter 
re-conveyed to prison, until, having com- 
pleted the requisite arrangements for carrying 
on the Suit in appeal, and given due notice 
thereof to the Sheriff, he paid Pereira’s 
passage to New York, and he recovered his 
liberty. 

Here is another case. On the 19th of May, 
the steamer Clyde arrived at Charleston, from 
the Bahamas. On board of her was a coloured 
seaman named Reuben Roberts, who was, in 
like manner, forthwith seized by the Sheriff 
and conveyed to jail, where he remained 
until the 26th, when the Clyde being ready 
to sail, Roberts was once more put on board, 
and departed the same day. 

If Pereira or Roberts return, they will not 
only be imprisoned, but flogged: should they 
return a second time, they may be sold, for 
the law says, speaking of such persons thus 
offending a third time, ‘‘ he or she shall be sold 
at public sale as a slave, and the proceeds of 
such sale shall be appropriated and applied, 
one half thereof to the use of the State, and 
the other half to the use of the informer.” 

Weare informed, upon the very best autho- 
rity, that in 1851, thirty-seven British sub- 
jects were seized and incarcerated, and forty- 
two in the course of last year ; and that there 
is no doubt of many free coloured British sub- 
jects having been sold into slavery under the 
operation of this law, all traces of whom have 
been lost. The cases of Pereiraand Robertsare, 
however, now being prosecuted, with a view 
of bringing the subject betore the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Legislature 
of South Carolina asserts its intention of 
resisting to the last any attempt to abate one 
jot or tittle of the law, alleging as its reason 
tor making so resolute a stand, that an amet 
has been. made to defy the law, and bring the 
States of North and South Carolina into 
conflict with the Federal Government. On 
the other hand Her Majesty’s Government 
will allow the case to go on until the decision 
of the Supreme Court is known, when it will 
no doubt, in the event of an adverse verdict, 
take that course which is at once consistent 
with what is due to its own dignity, to the 
spirit of our treaties, and to the freedom of 

ritish subjects. 

We may mention that besides the barbarous 
penalties which an infraction of the above- 
mentioned law involves, it operates most 
injuriously in other respects. The commerce 
of the West Indies with the Southern ports 
of the United States is, (in winter especially, ) 
of great importance to those islands, where 
the state of the population and the nature of 
the climate preclude the employment of any 
considerable number of white seamen, The 
vessels are chiefly of small tonnage, and 
suited only for coast-wise navigation, They 
are mainly sailed on what is called the share- 





system; that is, the captain and the crew 
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agree to receive remuneration according to a 
certain scale determined upon amongst them- 
selves, the superior officers of course receiving 
more or less according to their rank, and the 
total amount to be divided, pro rata, depend- 
ing upon the proceeds of the voyage. It is 
obvious that the operation of the law under 
review must prove detrimental to the com- 
mercial success of these coasting enterprises. 
In the first place it takes from the master of 
the vessel a portion of his paid and articled 
labourers, and forces him to employ slave- 
labour, to load and unload his cargo, at the 
rate of a dollar per man per day, whilst he 
has to maintain his own hands in jail, at con- 
siderable cost, and pay the registration fees 
besides. In the next place it always causes 
a longer detention of his vessel in port, so 
that he frequently finds himself fore-stalled in 
the market, and compelled to dispose of his 

o at a disadvantage. In the third place 
it checks the enterprise of the free-coloured 
seamen, who are naturally deterred from 
entering upon a vocation which to pursue 
with profit, they should be able to pursue 
constantly, but in attempting to do which 
they must risk their liberty, since they may 
be sold as slaves for payin a third visit to 
the same port or State, though they be engaged 
in a perfectly legitimate calling. These arbi- 
trary laws are in reality intended as a pre- 
caution to prevent the free-coloured seamen 
from having access to the slaves. This is 
openly avowed, for the authorities are quite 
aware that with a population of nearl 
9,000,000 free persons of colour, and wit 
the constant transit of travellers from other 
States and countries, it is next to impossible 
to prevent the slaves of North and South 
Carolina from acquiring the knowledge of 
the existence of negro freedom, or of the 

graphical limits of slavery. It is, there- 
ore, they think, to their interest to perpetuate 
ignorance, by shutting up the coloured men 
who come in from foreign parts, and who, from 
their being generally intelligent, enterprising, 
and above all, free, might engender a contagion 
for liberty amongst their enslaved brethren. 
Such is the nature of this abominable system : 
it is actually afraid of its own victims. 

We conclude this notice with a statement 
which will be found in Mr. Consul Mathew’s 
letter to Governor Means, under date of the 
5th January 1852. He says: 

“On Saturday, and again on this very 
day, the spectacle has been exhibited in the 
streets of Charleston, of unoffending British 
seamen taken forcibly from the protection of 
the flag of their country, and marched along 
to a jail.” 








CALHOUN, CLAY, AND WEBSTER. 


The following highly interesting article on 
the three great American Statesmen whose 


names were e pillar of strength to the Slave- 
power of the South, is extracted from the 
Anti-Slavery Advocate for February last. 


“It is a remarkable fact in the eventful history 
of American slavery, that three of the most gifted 
and redoubtable political champions of this system 
have recently died within a few months of each 
other. To those who are not aware of the mar- 
vellous influence of the slave power in the United 
States, it is difficult to comprehend how her 
greatest men find it necessary to pander to slavery, 
in order to attain to eminence in the great 
Republic. But the fact is so, and our readers must 
bear with us, if, in our desire to impress this fact 
more forcibly upon their attention, we return to 
it again and again, and illustrate its operation in 
many different ways. John C. Calhoun was a 
South Carolina slaveholder, of high character and 
undoubted integrity, whose adhesion to the 
‘peculiar institution’ was sincere, and even 
fanatical. Henry Clay was a native of the slave 
state of Kentucky, and was also aslaveholder. His 
professions of attachment to universal li 
were much lquder than those of Mr. Calhoun; 
he was popular and affable in his manners; greatly 
beloved by his adherents; and whilst declaring a 
theoretical dislike to slavery, was one of the most 
influential supporters and propagators of the 
system the world ever saw. He was the prime 
mover of the Fugitive Slave Law, which he left 
to Daniel Webster, ensnared by the hope of the 
Presidency of the United States, to carry out in 
all its hideous details. This distinguished orator 
and jurist, a native of the free state of New 
Hampshire, lured by the paltry bribe of political 
power, sold himself to the South, who repaid his 
desertion of the laws of humanity by ingratitude 
so insulting that he died of vexation in con- 
sequence. The following fine passage is taken from 
a discourse on the death of Daniel Webster, by a 
veteran abolitionist, Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, 
State of New York. 

‘*¢ Calhoun, Clay, Webster, have gone to an 
unerring Judge in the unseen world. And as 
their great shades recede from us into the invisible 
world, there are solemn thoughts suggested, from 
which we should not turn away. 

‘« « They have gone into the ineffable presence of 
Him who is the source of all power, all wisdom, 
all excellence. They cannot there be admired for 
the surpassing gifts of intellect which the Creator 
bestowed upon them. To God, not to them, 
belongs the glory of the talents they were en- 
trusted with. They stand before Him who is no 
respecter of persons, not to be applauded for 
having what He gave them, but to render a strict 
account of the use they have made of the trust. 
There they stand, no longer veiled under any of 
the disguises, evasions, sophistries, pleas of expe- 
diency and state policy, by which they may have 
justified themselves to their human admirers. 
They stand before the King of kings, who, if the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are to 
be taken as any transcript of his divine mind, 
abhors oppression ; and, if the history of nations 
may be supposed to give any intimations of his 
moral government, will throw down the proudest 
monarchs, overturn the mightiest Governments, 
and utterly destroy whatsoever sets itself up in 

opposition to his impartial law—whatsoever or 
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whosoever oppresses the poor or is cruel to the 
needy. Before the benignant Father of the whole 
human family those men now stand to justify 
themselves, if they can, for having exerted the 
transcendant power he gave them, to uphold the 
most execrable system of oppression the children 
of men ever groaned under. 

‘¢ ¢ What will be their pleas, think you? It is 
impossible wholly to restrain thought in that 
direction. I would reverently put the questions 
which rush in my mind. What will be their 
pleas? The same, do you suppose, that they 
urged on the American Congress and people? 
Will they to his face allege that it is a part of the 
economy of the universal Father—his plan from 
the beginning—that a portion of his earthly family 
should be oppressed, crushed, enslaved, although 
he has in all ages brought calamity upon those 
who have enforced oppression ? Will they, think 
you, intimate to him that the coloured people of 
this country are the descendants of Ham, and 
therefore condemned by his own curse to be 
bondmen, and that American slavery is in accord- 
ance with his divine decree? Will they inti- 
mate this to him whose divine providence made it 
self-evident to their fathers, more than seventy 
years ago, that God had created all men to be 
free ? 


‘¢ ¢ Or will they, think you, plead at the tribunal 
on high, that the difference of complexion which 
the Creator was pleased to give to the natives of 
Africa and their descendants, was an insuperable 
barrier to the flow of justice, mercy, and brotherly 
kindness towards them? Will they plead this to 
Him, who, in the plenitude of his power, wisdom, 
and love, made all the varieties of beings and 
things, that the music of Creation might not be a 
monotone, but a glorious harmony? Or will 
they, as statesmen, urge that the Union of the 
United States could not be perpetuated, without 
a compromise of all the rights of a large portion 
of the people? Will they urge this, think you, 
to the Almighty One, in whose sight no nation is 
or can be exalted but by righteousness? Will 
they urge the preservation of this Union as a 
valid reason for the cruelty they advised, to him, 
who ages ago inspired a noble soul of the old 
world to utter that glorious sentiment which the 
true hearted of all ages since have delighted to 
own, “ Fiat justitia, ruat celum?’’ Can you 
suppose that in his presence those men will hold 
up the United States Constitution as a greater 
authority, a higher law than the Constitution of the 
Moral Universe, which God himself ordained ? 
They did this; they offered all these pleas for 
slavery, while on earth. Will they, think you, 
venture to offer them at the bar of the all-holy 
and impartial One? I presume you will, all of 
you, answer these questions as I should.’’’ 
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FREE-LABOUR COTTON, 


Every attempt to encourage the cultivation 
of cotton, independently of the employment 
therein of slave-labour, is deserving of atten- 
tion at the present time. Whether enterprise 
in this direction proceed from motives strictly 
commercial or political, or owe its origin to 
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new field which is opened to free-labour is so 
much taken from slave-labour. Commercial 
men have long had their attention directed to 
the fact, that the vitality of our manufactur- 
ing districts depends mainly on the supply of 
cotton from America, and that the prosperity 
of our commerce may at any time receive a 
check, should fortuitous circumstances arise 
to diminish or to arrest that supply. India, 
Australia, the West Indies, Natal and Western 
Africa have each in turn and all been pointed 
out as presenting anample field for the growth, 
on a large scale, of this interesting plant, and 
attempts have been made to promote schemes 
having this especial object in view. India is 
the native land of the cotton-plant. To this 
day the aboriginal spinners and weavers on 
the borders of the Ganges, manufacture mus- 
lins not to be equalled in fineness and delicacy 
ot texture. For a succession of ages their 
cotton fabrics found their way into the mar- 
kets of the west and the south, The monarchs 
of the old world clothed themselves in the 
‘fine linen’? woven by eastern men and 
women in the rude manner even now in use 





amongst them ; and it is yet a vexed question 
whether the fair linen cloth which enshrouded 

the dead Redeemer, had not a similar origin. 
Until a comparatively recent period they suc- 


| 


i cessfully competed with England in clothing 
\the world, and even at the present time 
surpass her in the manufacture of the finer 
fabrics. Science, however, has elbowed them 
‘out of the wider field, and supplanted them 
‘in their own markets, though they have the 
raw staple at home, with cheap tree-labour 
to make it up. We, on the contrary, are 
almost wholly dependent upon America for 
the raw material, which is produced mainly 
by slave-labour. Thus our enormous con- 
sumption becomes the chief support of sla- 
very, and slave-holders cast the fact in our 
teeth. We observe, therefore, with extreme 
satisfaction the efforts which are being made 
to cultivate free-labour cotton in various 
directions, and we turn with feelings of hope 
to the report made by the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on the 14th ulto., which 
shows that the attention of business men is 
steadily directed to the encouragement of 
this important branch of agriculture. The 
following extracts from the report will be read 
with interest. 


‘«Communications received by the board during 
the past year, afford a hope that the question of 
opening new sources for supplying cotton to Great 
Britain has not lost its interest. 

‘* Arrtca.—A letter from the Gold Coast of 
Africa, communicated to the board, states that 
the writer had then 30,000 plants in fine condi- 
tion, though young; that his brother had cleared 
land for the cultivation of cotton to the extent, on - 
measurement, of 195 acres, and was still clearing 
vigorously ; that a great number of chiefs were 





philanthropy, it cannot be denied that every 


clearing land for the cultivation of cotton; and 
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that many of the poor people in the neighbour- 
hood had cleared and prepared small pieces of 
land with a view to selling them in that condition. 
The writer is of African birth, and educated in this 
country, and his letters indicate the greatest 
confidence in the progress which this new appli- 
cation of industry seems likely to make, expres- 
sing a conviction that if it prove profitable it will 
lead, in the course of time, to the utter extinction 
of even domestic slavery. 

‘*MontTEvipE0.—The Board of Trade forwarded 
in October to the Chamber a sample of cotton 
grown in the province of Salto, in the republic of 
Montevideo, which had been transmitted for ex- 
amination by the British Minister in that country. 
The cotton was strong in staple, and in every 
respect of a most useful and desirable character, 
worth at that time from 7d. to 9d. per pound as 
a whole, but containing portions which, if sepa- 
rated from the inferior parts, would have ranked 
at a much higher price. 

* AusTRALIA.— The Rev. Dr. Lang placed 
before the board nine samples of cotton grown 
by six different gentlemen residents of the Moreton 
Bay district of New South Wales. Five of these 
were valued at Is. 9d. to 2s. per pound, one of 
them containing portions of as beautiful cotton 
as could be desired ; three were estimated at from 
17d. to 20d. per pound, and one at 54d., a short 
staple. From another source three samples were 
received all worth from 19d. to 23d. per pound. 
The Board has alsorecently received from a resident 
of New South Wales, at present in this country, an 
assurance that he is about to make an extended 
trial, having satisfied himself by a previous expe- 
riment of the capabilities of the soil and climate 
to produce good cotton. The board has supplied 
him, as it does all applicants, with the best advice 
of which it is capable towards a successful carry- 
ing out of his object. The Chamber had likewise 
the pleasure of an interview with Lieutenant Tyler 
and the Hon. Mr. Hope, both of whom were on 
the point of sailing to Australia, with a view to 
the cultivation of the land. In addition to such 
other instruction as suggested itself in reference 
to the growth of cotton, these gentlemen were 
supplied with several bushels of Sea Island Cot- 
ton Seed. 

“The report of last year mentioned that, under 
the auspices of this board, a young man had been 
engaged by the Pacha of Eeyrr to superintend 
the sorting and packing of cotton grown upon 
the estates of his Highness. A recent communi- 
cation from that young man has demonstrated the 
great need of such an appointment in the amelio- 
rations which he has already, to some extent, been 
able to accomplish. The cottons will hereafter be 
divided into three qualities, which will be distin- 
guishable by the mark which each package will 
bear ; and advices received within the last month 
inform the Chamber that a few bales will be for- 
warded to the Secretary, with a view of indicating 
the first step taken towards that improvement 
which was so much needed in bringing Egyptian 
cotton to market. Measures have been taken 
that, should false packing be discovered by the 
purchaser of his Highness’s cotton, the delin- 
quent may be traced from the mark which the 
bale may wear. Although these improvements 
hava, for the present, reference only to the cot- 
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tons grown upon the Pacha’s large plantations, 
yet the board, anticipating great advantages to all 
cultivators who may adopt the same course, con- 
fidently expects that a beneficial influence will be 
thereby extended over the free growers of cotton 
throughout Egypt.’’ 


In addition to thé foregoing, the Man- 
chester Examiner gives the subjoined :-— 


‘“‘Corron FRoM Trinipap.—We have had 
submitted to us, by a mercantile firm in Town, a 
very beautiful sample of cotton, grown in the 
island of Trinidad, forwarded by a correspondent. 
From the letter encldsing the sample we give the 
following extract :—-‘I am thoroughly convinced 
this Island presents one of the finest cotton fields 
in the world, and is well worthy of the attention 
of our manufacturers. If the matter were taken 
up in a spirited manner, and skilled implemented 
agricultural action brought to bear, we could not 
only grow the staple as well, but as cheaply as 
anywhere else. The American free-coloured peo- 
ple are admirably adapted to this, and from inter- 
course with them, it is found that they would 
gladly emigrate, provided they could make an 
advantageous and permanent settlement. The 
cotton enclosed was grown by an emigrant from 
America; and I am informed, has been remune- 
rative in its production.’ ”” 








COTTON AND SLAVERY. 


We have much pleasure in giving insertion 
to the following remarks concerning the con- 
sumption of American Cotton by Great 
Britain and Ireland, believing that it is the 
great support of slavery in the United States. 
The suggestions which the writer throws out 
are essentially practical, and we shall be glad 
to receive from him, or from others, any fur- 
ther hints for promoting sound anti-slavery 
action in this direction. 


“* As the principles of free trade are now gene- 
rally understood, and are gradually being brought 
into practical operation, it is earnestly wished by 
many in this country, that the exchanges of na- 
tions should consist only in the honest industry of 
each, so that slave-produce of every kind may be 
excluded. It is certain, could this be adopted, 
that it would be laying the axe to the root of 
slavery. But, though this is impracticable, at pre- 
sent, that is no reason why the principle should 
be for a moment lost sight of by adolitionists, so 
as to watch for the most minute opening that may 
in the least tend to facilitate the approach to so 
desirable an end, that all the commodities raised 
or prepared by injustice and cruelty may be un- 
saleable in the markets of the world. 

‘‘ From the extended and complicated nature of 
our commerce in all quarters of the globe, so 
interwoven as it is at present with slave-produce, 
it is not to be expected that any great national 
movement on this point is at all likely to take 
place for a length of time. But, although this 
great evil of dealing in such commodities cannot 
yet be attacked in the wholesale, it is quite prac- 
ticable to attack the same in detail, by a process 
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of undermining in which thousands in this country 
could assist in the way hereafter stated. 

‘‘It is an undoubted fact, that the British 
Empire is the great, prominent, and permanent 
support of slavery in the United States, and must 
remain so while we continue to import the cotton 
of America; and, until we reduce this demand by 
the use of linen, importation of free-labour cotton 
from the East Indies, or other countries, sufficient 
for the home market, slavery will thus be sup- 
ported by Great Britain, notwithstanding all the 
sacrifices we have made to abolish slavery in our 
own colonies, and to set a proper example to the 
world. 

** Every pound of East India cotton, or every 
yard of linen, which excludes so much slave-grown 
produce from America, is a step in the right direc- 
tion; and these remarks are equally applicable to 
our intercourse with slave-holders in all foreign 
nations, 

‘* Towards the end of last century, when the 
abolition of the slave-trade was first prominently 
brought before the public mind, hundreds of 
thousands of individuals in the British Empire 
conscientiously abstained from the use of sugar, 
for the sole purpose of advancing that great and 
momentous question. They had no need to ab- 
stain from the use of cotton, for that tropical 
product was scarcely known compared with its 
use at present, and both sexes were clothed in the 
native and European products of flax, silk, and 
wool. 

‘There are ¢wo modes which can be adopted— 
one, by using only cotton goods manufactured from 
free-labour cotton; and it is most gratifying to 
know, that of late a considerable quantity of such 
raw material, certified to be genuine (by the 
‘ Philadelphia Free Labour Association’), has been 
imported from some of the Southern States of the 
American Union. The increasing of this demand 
is a direct, easy, and peaceful way of directing 
public attention to the condition of the negroes 
and the slave-holders. 

‘* The other is by the substitution of linen for 
cotton, which can be done in innumerable cases of 
male and female apparel, for linings, body linen, 
and everything not dyed with colour. 

‘Many, from never reflecting upon this sub- 
ject, are not really aware that they could thus, 
without any sacrifice on their part, promote the 
object here recommended. 

‘* T will suppose, that, if every gentleman in the 
three kingdoms who entertains right sentiments 
on the abolition of slavery throughout the world, | 
in ordering a set of shirts, or a suit of clothes, | 
should give directions that the whole trimmings 
of such should be either of free-labour cotton, 
cloth, or linen, it would do incalculable good. I 
will again suppose, that, if every right-hearted 
abolitionist should by his influence gain only one 
individual to act in the same way, in a few years 
such exertions would extend, and would sensibly 
reduce the consumption of slave-grown cotton. 

‘* Clothes lined with linen are equally agreeable 
for wear, and any change, from proper motives, 
would tend to keep the abolition of slavery through- 
out the world before the public mind. 

‘* Experience proves that all efforts to abolish 
slavery must be ineffectual whilst the temptation 





to continue it is held out to slave-holders by sup- 
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plying the means by which it is supported. Whilst 
we are their customers in purchasing their dis- 
honest gains our fellow-creatures will be held in 
bondage. 

“It is melancholy to reflect, that the British 
Empire, after all our efforts and sacrifice in abol- 
ishing slavery in our own colonies, is the promi- 
nent supporter of slavery in other nations. 

‘*If the public sentiment of this great country 
willed it, slavery would disappear from the world 
in a few years, by merely transferring our custom, 
in purchasing the produce of tropical climates, to 
wherever it is raised by freemen in place of slaves. 

‘* Cotton and sugar are the two principal arti- 
cles which we require. Free-labour cotton can be 
procured from the East Indies, from our West 
India colonies, from Natal, from Hayti, and from 
various parts of some of the States of the American 
Union. 

‘* All that is required by the friends of those 
that are in bonds is, that a preference should be 
given to free-labour goods. In order to bring this 
most important subject more tangibly before the 
British public, it has been considered quite pos- 
sible, by a combined action on the part of aboli- 
tionists, to bring all such goods, either in raw 
material, or manufactured, into fair competition 
with those of slave labour. 

‘Tt is earnestly wished to have at least one 
establishment in all large towns in the three king- 
doms where such cotton goods should be sold, and 
kept separate and conspicuously labelled, calling 
attention for their purchase. Still easier is it to 
purchase linen, where no deception can exist. 

‘* Just in proportion to the extended sale of such 
articles can the prices be reduced. In the present 
state of our commerce, the great question that 
should always be before the mind of individuals, in 
this ‘ nation of abolitionists,’ is—Can we, in any 
kind of fitting of clothes or furniture, use linen, 
or free-labour cotton? If we can, it ie our duly 
to adopt it immediately, as a means, under Provi- 
dence, of assisting to uproot the cruelty, injustice, 
and villany of slavery from the world. 

‘‘T am fully aware that there is difference of 
opinion, even amongst abolitionists, on the prac- 
tical application of free-trade principles, which I 
totally abstain from entering on. All that is here 
recommended is voluntary individual exertion, in 
which all who consider the subject must be con- 
vinced, that they can, with a little attention, assist 
in substituting either home manufacture or free- 
labour produce for that raised by slaves. 

‘‘Were our unfortunate brethren, the slaves, 
who are now overworked, underfed, and degraded— 
brutalized in their minds, and toiling without even 
hope of relief, under the burning heat of a tropical 
sun—were they raised to their just position of 
freemen, and receiving wages for their labour, 
then the importation of cotton by this country 
would be a blessing. At present, all that is re- 
ceived from slave-holders operates as a curse to 
millions of the human race. 

‘‘The demoralizing effects of slavery, in those 
countries where it is established, is such, that the 
moral sensibilities of the whole community are 
blunted. Thus, in the just retribution of Provi- 
dence, the evil recoils on the slave-holders as 
a present punishment inflicted on all ‘ man- 
stealers.’ 
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“The free population in the Southern States of 
America are in league to perpetuate this awful 
state of Egyptian darkness. Appeals to the con- 
science of slave-holders have as yet had but very 
little effect; they vainly wage war against the 
eternal principles of justice, and conceive that the 
victory is never to be decided on the side of truth 
for suffering humanity. 

‘* Slave-holders, as a body, are most alert in 

what they ignorantly conceive is present temporal 
interest ; and, if they can be affected on that point, 
by not taking their cotton, it will teach them more 
real wisdom than any appeal to their consciences. 
In practically telling them, that, until their cotton 
is raised by honest means, your custom must be 
gradually reduced and withdrawn, it might induce 
some of them, on self-interest, to prove to them- 
selves the effect of free labour, and thus pay wages 
Sor the cultivation of the soil, agreeably to the 
will of the Ruler of the universe. Until that is 
the general rule throughout the world, let this 
great nation, collectively and individually, do all 
that is in their power to remove the greatest of all 
obstacles to the Christianising and civilization of 
the human race.”’ 








SIERRA LEONE AND WESTERN 
AFRICA. 


The following sketches were written by a 
highly-educated German lady, who spent 
eighteen-months in Sierra Leone. Her remarks 
upon the African character, and native manners 
nc that she studied these closely, and we 

ve authority for stating that they present 
a faithful picture of what is passing in the 
localities she mentions. We are indebted for 
the extracts, to the Oberlin Evangelist. 


‘¢ In many respects there is not a more interest- 
ing country than Sierra Leone, on the coast of 
Africa. Its inhabitants consist only of liberated 
slaves and their children. Though subject to 
English laws and using mostly a dialect of the 
English language, yet you will find the different 
tribes retain their original customs, character and 

es. 

‘The face of the country of Sierra Leone ap- 

to an European uncommonly beautiful and 
attractive. It is covered with stately umbrageous 
trees, among which the elegant palmtree is the 
most favoured. When the eye rests upon the lofty 
mountains from whose heights the brooks run 
swelling to rushing rivers in the rainy season— 
when one passes, carried by natives, through the 
country, sometimes through brooks and bushes, 
sometimes upward on the mountains which are so 
steep, that one can scarcely imagine how the 
natives can carry their burden, and then again 
through villages, where the people run together 
to welcome and follow the palanquin,—one can- 
not but compare the wild romantic country with 
its inhabitants in their free ways, and melodious 
languages, full of songs and plays;—one must 
recognise in them, the true children of their 
country. 

‘*To become acquainted with the African cha- 
racter neither church nor schools are suitable 
places, but one must visit them in their own 
houses, or walk with them where they go. This 
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is the only way, and thus you will find your in- 
terest richly rewarded. As I was under no 
obligation to any Society, I could spend much 
time in this way, and having only the occasional 
charge of a sewing school, I had the best oppor- 
tunity to live with the natives. They remind us 
forcibly of the people of Israel, as they are 
described in the New Testament. Like those 
who followed our Saviour and his disciples from 
one place to another, not considering their wants 
nor business, so do the Africans follow from one 
street to another those in whom they are in- 
terested. Nothing is easier than to excite their 
feelings. When passing at evening through the 
village, I began to talk to one individual. I was 
soon surrounded by a crowd. I have spent the 
most pleasant hours of my life in a large yard of 
our house, where after sunset many came to- 
gether, begging me to fel them something which 
they rewarded with songs and stories. They have 
great respect before every European, and it often 
astonished me, that a crowd of men would obey 
immediately, when they were gathered in our 
kitchen or yard, and I told them to leave the 
place. I as a female, never thought of any fear, 
when walking some miles far in moonlight, or 
even in darkness. Like the people of Palestine, 
so are the Africans, greatly fond of parables, and 
they seldom relate anything without doing it in 
this way, accompanied with many gestures. 

‘* Their diseases are of the same nature as those 
mentioned in the Bible. Lunacy, leprosy, blind- 
ness, palsy, are very frequent, and one of the 
most painful sicknesses called sun-stroke, recalled 
often to my mind the work of Elisha, when rais- 
ing the son of his hostess, the Shunamite, who 
was seized with it. This one and the first men- 
tioned, reminds me of Psalm cxxi. 6, explaining 
its meaning. ‘The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night.’ 

‘‘The tribes differ in their appearance by the 
different ways in which they are tatooed in their 
childhood and in their features. 

‘* When a captured slave-vessel lands, there is 
great rejoicingamong the inhabitants of the Colony, 
and people of every tribe are anxiously looking 
for their countrymen. You will find a variety of 
languages and not merely of dialects, which 
reminds us of the confounding of languages at 
Babel. The chains being loosed, all are brought 
in safety into the Government house, surrounded 
by an immense yard, built for this purpose. 
There their sicknesses are immediately attended to ; 
they receive country clothes, and daily their pence 
to buy food, chiefly consisting of rice, foo foo, yams, 
fish, etc., which the village, people sell to them. 
Teachers daily visit the houses to give instruction 
in the English language, wherein their rapid pro- 
gress astonishes every stranger. They boil their 
food in the yard, bathe daily at least once in the 
sea, and fill the place with their noise, songs and 
plays, in light nights till morning. The females 
are separated from the males by being brought to 
different stations. 

‘« It seems strange to me that a majority of the 
people in America suppose the African race 
almost without intellect, while every one who 
takes interest in becoming acquainted with them, 
will persuade himself of their mental capacity, 
which very often excels that of our uneducated 
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people. Their intellect, is quite prominent in 
judging different characters. They watch the 
white people with a sly and cunning eye, and 
their deception is so great, that even those who 
are the longest experienced in their ways are 
often deceived by them. 

* * * %* “Every one thinks it a great 
honour, to be received into the church. They 
know the conditions of their admission, and are 
apt to live outwardly according to them, but cling 
secretly to their sinful habits, whenever possible. 
The hope of missionaries is, that after civilization, 
a new generation will bring forth the fruits of 
Christianity, and that the Lord, in his wise 
judgment, will receive many whom we cannot 
here recognise as belonging to his people. 

“‘ In Sierra Leone one meets mostly with Man- 
dingoes, Jalofs, Foolahs, Kroomen, Akooes, Tim- 
manees, Bulloms, Susoos, Kossaus, Ibos, Sher- 
braes, Vies, Sissas, Houssas, etc. In the Colony 
are found more than 180 different languages, 
spoken by different tribes. The Gold Coast is 
not extended above sirty miles in length, yet 
seven or eight languages are there said to be 
spoken, so different that four of them are quite 
unintelligible to any but the respective natives. 
Mr. Kolle, a German linguist, sent out by the 
English Society, has obtained a knowledge of Vie 
during the last four years, has written a Grammar 
in this language, translated parts of the Bible, and 
made a collection of more than one hundred 
concrete substantives in all other languages 
spoken at Sierra Leone. To him we are greatly 
indebted for traditions and fables of the African 
nations. Mr. Schmidt, another German, has 
for years devoted a part of his time to the 
Timmanee language, and while he preaches to 
the ee in their tongue, he has translated many 
parts of the New Testament. Sherbroo has been 
studied a year by Mr. Ehemann. 

** Susoo is remarkably simple and easy of 
acquisition, and has been reduced to writing. 
Buliom and Timmanee are both agreeable to the 
ear. Vie is very melodious; but Susco excels all 
others, and in softness approaches the Italian. 
The Mandingo is the fashionable language, but 
more difficult to acquire than others. The Kissees 
have a guttural singing pronunciation. 

“* All these languages are highly figurative, full 
of metaphorical expressions, images and compa- 
risons, drawn from natural objects, which when 
translated into European languages, give them a 
poetic turn. 

“The Jalofs, living on the Gambia, are the 
most beautiful and blackest people. They are of 
a warlike character, very careful to preserve their 
fierceness and hardihood. The Foolahs, living at 
a considerable distance from the sea, are Moham- 
medans, and speak the Arabic language, which is 
taught in their schools, and wherein their laws 
are written. They are of a tawny colour like 
the Arabs, very celebrated for their talent in 
agriculture, industrious, and much esteemed by 
the neighbouring people. They breed cattle, are 
great huntsmen, and go often in large companies 
to hunt the wild beasts, sell the ivory, and dry 
the flesh for food. 

‘The Kroomen inhabit a country between 
Cape Mount and Cape Palmas. They are also 
Mohammedans, Gay and cheerful, very noisy 
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and talkative, they possess a great talent for 
mimicry. They like to adopt English names, but 
are very whimsical in their choice, as Pipe of 
tobacco, Bottle of beer, etc. The Kroomen are 
chiefly sailors, labourers, or traders. They allow 
themselves no other luxury than a little tobacco, 
and are contented with the barest necessaries. 
After having spent eighteen months or two years 
in the colony, the Krooman returns home with 
his wealth. A portion he givesto the headmen 
of his town, all relations and friends are partakers 
of his earnings even if there is only a leaf of 
tobacco for each. His mother, if living, receives 
a large present, and what remains he gives to his 
father, ‘to buy him a wife.’ The father obtains 
a wife for him, and after he has spent some 
month of ease and pleasure, he leaves again for 
the colony. He is proud of being acquainted, 
‘with white man’s fashion,’ and frequently 
takes with him some young boys, as apprentices 
in his business, paying himself for his trouble by 
taking a large part of their wages. A Krooman 
being asked, what he would do with so much 
money as he possessed, answered, he hoped to be 
able to buy him two other other wives, to add to 
the two he had already acquired. His father had 
eighteen. He continues perhaps twelve years, 
getting one wife after another; is highly honoured 
by his people, and uses the smallest portion of 
his earnings for himself. His clothing consists 
only of a piece of cloth folded round the loins, 

‘* The Mandingoes are of a slender, tall figure. 
They wear the hair long, plaited down upon the 
shoulders, perhaps parted thirty times round the 
head. Their clothing is a wide garment, and a 
cap with four corners is very common, One sees 
them never without greegrees, and seldom without 
adagger. Being Mohammedans, very zealous in 
making converts, they are called by the natives, 
‘ bookmen.’ 

‘* The Akooes are mostly boat-people, the most 
passionate race of Africa. ‘Their memory is ex- 
ceedingly great, so that an Akoo will go as mes- 
senger to different places, and fulfil a great number 
of errands, once told to him, without the least 
mistake. They are built very broad, the strongest 
boat-people and carriers. It is said that no one 
is secure before the rage of an Akoo. His 
dagger is his constant companion, and if this 
does not serve his purpose, his slyness will find a 
way to poison his enemy. 

‘« The Timmanees are very active and warlike. 
Being Mobammedans, they have been the most 
discouraging people for the missionaries’ labours. 
For thirty years past an English station has been 
established at Port Loko, and yet the missionaries 
cannot rejoice over the conversion of one Tim- 
manee. Still they are persevering in their labours, 
having faith that ‘ the bread cast upon the waters 
will be found after many days.’ 

‘“‘The Mohammedan races are superior in 
education to all other Africans. Strong tem- 
perance men, they will not wear their garments 
till washed, if only a single drop of wine 
should be spilled upon them. They deny 
themselves all the luxuries of life, and believe 
they shall gain heaven by it. I once heard a 
conversation between two Mohammedans, as they 
were looking at an European, driving a carriage. 
‘That’s white man’s heaven; look, daddy!’ 
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exclaimed the younger one. I asked him what 
he meant? His answer was: ‘ Mohammedan 
heaven yonder!’ pointing to the sk; ‘he poor 
black man here, but white man’s heaven here 
below.’ Observing strictly the commandments 


rich an 
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d poor, should on the present occasion 
unite in manifesting, through this Testimonial, 
their abhorrence of Slavery, they can hardly 


forbear entreating those who are blessed with 
‘ - . | 5 
of their Koran, they spend a long time in prayer | 
both at sunrise and sunset; have good schools, | 


and a great abhorrence of pictures and idols, | CLarge liberally the debt of love, towards 


affluence, to consider the claim, and to dis- 


Their theology is: ‘ Obedience leads the way of| the oppressed and down-trodden of God’s 


heaven ; fasting gives a rapid progress; and alms | 
opens the door.’ Their self-righteousness and | 
their tenacity in adhering to their own views, are 
the greatest moral obstacles in the way of mis- 
sionaries. 

‘*This will show you sufficiently, without far- 
ther remarks, that the tribes of Africa vary much | 
in character. One trait is common to them all ; | 
that is, their great cruelty. With pleasure they 
cut the ears, tails, and legs of animals. You see 
in every village such wretched creatures, and if 
you ask them the cause, they relate, laughing, 
what they have done. Let me be silent about 
their ways in punishing their wives and children! 

‘**Concerning the difference between the black 
and white people, they relate the following 
story: ‘In the beginning God had two sons, a 





black and a white one. To the elder he showed 
two boxes, telling him to choose. One of them 
was filled with a great variety of fruits, gold, 
ivory, iron, &c. The other contained only a book. 
His choice was the full box, and the book re- 
mained for the white son. ‘ Therefore white man 
gets strong head—he sabby plenty.’ ”’ 





TRIBUTE TO MRS. STOWE. 


Our Readers may be interested in learning 
that the collection to be placed at the disposal 
of this lady, for Anti-Slavery purposes, pro- 
gresses steadily, although an estimate cannot 
yet beuccurately formed of the amount which 
will be raised in this country, as an expression 
of our sympathy with the oppressed. 

Whilst a Penny Contribution affords the 
opportunity for all to unite in this demon- 
stration, the promoters of it would hail the 
willing offerings of those whose means sanc- 
tion donations on a widely different scale. 
Although they value the untired energy which 
this effort has developed, and thankfully ac- 
cept the pence which have been laboriously 
collected, they hope there are yet many of 
their countrymen and women, who will 
embrace heartily, the opportunity which this 
Tribute to Mrs. Stowe opens before them, to 
blend their efforts with hers, for the extine- 
tion of Slavery. 

They desire to receive donations, expressive 
of the full, deep, earnest feeling with which 
thousands and tens of thousands have arisen 
from the reading of ‘‘ UncLtE Tom’s CaBin,” 
for cordially as they rejoice that high and low, 

















creation. 
The Central Committee at Birmingham 
have already received the following amounts: 


From Leicester .. £38 16 1 
Bristol .... 65 18 10 
Tins (ORs 
Dewsbury.. 28 6 0 
Guildford... 1210 0 


In proof of the aid to which money may 
be made available, in ameliorating the suffer- 
ings of the coloured race, the Committee sub- 
join an extract from a letter received from a 
gentleman residing near Philadelphia, detail- 
ing the mode of appropriating a few pounds, 
part of the proceeds of a Bazaar held at’a 
girls’ school in the neighbourhood of one of 
our large towns. 


‘*T can do little more than give a brief account 
of my stewardship. 

‘* The fugitives from bondage have been nume- 
rous this summer, but I requested the young 
coloured man, William Hill, who is prudent and 
intelligent, and clerk to the Anti-Slavery Office, 
to appropriate of this fund, to such cases only as 
were of pressing necessity, and of a character 
likely to be interesting to the donors: yet there 
is difficulty in discriminating. 

‘“‘The first case, after sending five dollars to 
Henry Bibb, was a young black man whom I saw 
in a large closet in Philadelphia. He had escaped 
from Richmond, by hiding in the hold of a 
steamer which runs between that city and 
Philadelphia, and had nothing with him but the 
clothes in which he had been labouring. It was 
necessary to furnish him with the means of getting 
to Canada. I gave five dollars towards the 
object. 

‘‘The second case was a young woman about 
twenty, who had happily succeeded in reaching 
Philadelphia from the city of Washington. 
William Hill thought this case of sufficient 
interest to receive two dollars and fifty cents., 
which aided in sending her to the blessed asylum 
afforded by Queen Victoria’s domain. 

‘On the 1st instant my attention was called 
to an affecting, but too common instance of the 
injustice and bad faith of Slave-holders. A wife 
and four children, for whom a ransom had been 
paid by the husband and father, were found to be 
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in danger of being seized as slaves, because their 
claimants had neglected to execute the needful 
papers. They escaped, however, and I contri- 
buted from the fund, five dollars towards aiding 
them on to Canada. ’ 

’ “]T hope the kind donors will be pleased to 
know that their money has cheered the hearts of 
several poor and oppressed fellow creatures. I 
presume they have all read ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
and rejoiced in the escape of George Harris and 
Eliza and Harry. Ah! many Georges and 
Elizas and Harrys still remain in cruel bondage: 
let us not forget them.’’ 





THE SLAVE-TRADE TO BRAZIL. 


We subjoin a letter which has been for- 
warded to us by an esteemed correspondent, 
and which contains perhaps the most recent, 
as well as the most reliable information, on 
the subject of the Slave-trade to Brazil. We 
hope to present to our friends, at some early 
date, some interesting facts relating to the 
two points to which our correspondent makes 
especial reference in his closing remarks. 





“¢ In conjunction with a friend, I have lately 
visited Brazil, and whilst there made Slavery 
and the Slave-trade especial objects of inquiry. 
In regard to Slavery, I have nothing very 
hopeful to communicate ; but as respects the 
Slave-trade from the coast of Africa, I can 

. State confidently, that it is not now carried 
on in any of the Brazilian empire. Fa- 
voured with a letter of introduction from the 
Earl of Malmesbury, our late foreign minister, 
and from the Brazilian ambassador in London, 
to his own Government, we obtained interviews 
with several of the Emperor’s ministers, and 
obtained from all of them the assurance, that 
this abominable traffic is now at an end, and 
that the Emperor was resolved to keep it sup- 
pressed. We had frequent conversations with 
our ambassador at Rio de Janeiro, with the 
British Consul in that city, with our Consuls 
at Bahia and Pernambuco, with the Vice- 
Consul at Maceio, and with many of the 
Brazilian authorities, all of whom concurred 
in the statement. To complete our satisfac- 
tion on this point, we learned from Admiral 
Henderson, the British Commander on the 
South-American station, and from Commodore 
Mackeever and Captain Pearson of the 
American flag, that their employment as 
cruisers against vessels engaged in the Slave- 
trade is now a comparative sinecure ; as, with 
all their diligence, they have neither seen nor 
heard of any Slavers on any part of the Bra- 
zilian coast for a long time past. The British 
and American merchants of the large cities, 
and the native Brazilians, who are well 
acquainted with all that passes in that region, 
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told us the same thing. One vessel, and one 
only, was «known to na landed its cargo of 
human beings in the past year, and that was 
in June last. Whether this abominable trade 
may ever be revived in Brazil is more than 
we, or any man can say. All the cruisers 
that England and America, combined, can 
send to that country, would fail to put it 
down, without the sincere and zealous co- 
operation of Brazil itself, and we are happ 
to state, that this co-operation is now afforded. 
Should any slaves from Africa be landed on 
any part of its extensive coast, they would be 
immediately seized by the Government, and 
thus rendered valueless to the Slave-trader, 
and every person, rich or poor, en in 
the enterprise would be exposed to the 
of imprisonment or summary banishment, One 
of the wealthiest men in Brazil, a trader in 
slaves, a native of Portugal, was banished the 
jonrets last year, and his prety Neat a 
wealthy man, an in t influence, 
is now Se prison at Bahia, . Ske his trial as 
a felon for supposed connivance in and support 
of the guilty traffic. All this looks like sin- 
cerity on the part of the Government of Brazil, 
and if they continue to act thus decisively, it 
cannot revive. When England abolished. the 
African Slave-trade by law, it ceased in all our 
colonies: when the United-States Government 
abolished it by law, it ceased throughout the 
States ; and if Brazil be watchful, and deter- 
mined to prevent the landing of Slaves, it can 
easily do so. This, however, leaves Slavery, 
and the internal Slave-trade untouched. There 
is an internal Slave-trade carried on between 
the different provinces, and the Brazilian 
steamers are largely cmp 80 in it. Slaves 
fetch a high price, some as high as 1000 dol- 
lars : they are chiefly removed from the North 
to the South. I could say a great deal about 
the Slaves and their condition, and how 
largely English Capital is engaged in sup- 
porting the system of Slavery, but to do so 
would exceed the limits of a letter.” 








THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE, 


Advices from Havanna, to the 31st January, 
vid. New York, give the following particulars 
concerning the Cuban Slave-trade, 


‘‘It was a humiliating spectacle for Spanish 
pride when the Spanish brig Arogante Amelio 
was brought into the port of Havannah in tow of 
a British war steamer, as a pirate prize, with 
the Spanish banner flying at her main peak, and 
kept there until sunset, when it was lowered 
It seemed almost insulting, but it was 


away. 
not so intended by the gallant captors. The 
effect, however, was degrading. At any rate, 


the English officer on duty at the time of the 
occurrence of what I have to relate has been 
arrested to account for his negligence. I have 
not previously alluded to this for the reason that 
I had the Palace version, which I feared might be 
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exaggerated; but it proves true, from the acknow- 
ledgments of the officers ofthe British corvette Ves- 
tal. A lieutenant of the Spanish navyyselected with 
twelve picked men, boarded the brig Arogante 
Amelio while lying in this harbour, in range of 
the Vestal’s guns, at an early hour of the morn- 
ing, and drove from her decks the officers and 
prize crew, who made no resistance. They took 
possession of the brig and retained it without any 


effort to retain or regain it being made by the. 


British lieutenant. Two objects seem to have 
impelled this attack and capture, the primary 
being, of course, by partial stratagem and sudden 
display of a superior force, under cover of the 
naval and military strength of Havannah, to re- 
deem the flag that had been scandalised by dis- 
play on board of the pirate subsequent to the 
capture by the British cruiser; and the other, of 
less consequence, to defeat the purposes of 
justice by destroying the evidence on board of 
the vessel which condemned her as a slaver. The 
thing was well done—was a surprise that should 
not have been accomplished over good soldiery, 
on responsible watch and ward, notwithstanding 
the formidable protection had by the boarders, 
under cover of the guns of Cabanas and several 
Spanish war steamers, frigates, brigs, &c.; and 
it has been the cause of much personal mortifi- 
cation to the gallant Commander Hamilton and 
other officers of his ship. The result has been, 
so far, that every vestige of the illicit character of 
the vessel has been removed from it, the slave 
deck destroyed, and all the felonious implements 
and materials removed, which, added to clean 
papers prepared and furnished her by superior 
authority since her capture, will be likely to clear 
her from charge before the ‘ Mixed Court of Jus- 
tice,’ especially as the voices will be divided as to 
her guilt, and the Spanish judge is interested in 
the prosecution of the slave coast trade by the 
character of his own property and production. It 
is alleged that the Spaniards should have asked 
for possession of the brig by application to the 
British commander, but it is responded, that it 
would have been idle to ask for what would 
have been denied, and which they had the 
power to take. The time of remedy was when 
the vessel was boarded, when the defence should 
have been made good with life. Simple posses- 
sion is now to be decided by the civil tribunals, 
and they are not likely to acknowledge English 
martial jurisdiction, or respect it, after recapture 
in the waters of the realm. In relation to this 
forcible disposition of the prize under trial for 
adjudication, Captain Hamilton has addressed a 
strong remonstrance to Captain-General Canedo ; 
but he has taken the plunge for love or money, 
and he may as well go over as return, while ‘ nine 
points of the law’ are on his side. A commission 
of investigation was called after the seizure from 
the English prizemaster and crew, and after all 
evidence had been removed from the vessel that 
would implicate her—consisting of several old 
shipmasters—on which were placed one American 
shipmaster and one French, who decided, on 
examination, that she had nothing in her finding 
or equipments that would indicate that she was 
intending any unlawful trade or that should cause 
her to be suspected as a slaver. Captain Gal- 
lagher, of the bark Japonisa, of Philadelphia, was, 
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I believe, one of the members of this survey. 
‘They were only required to report on what they 
saw or found on board, and of course not per- 
mitted to state that she might have been in a very 
different condition when she entered the port of 
Havannah at the stern of the Vestal. It has been 
an afterthought of testimony, to save so much 
property, and any quantity of odium that is now 
colouring given character in the high places of 
Havannah altitude; but will it gratify old Eng- 
land and her statesmen to be thus trifled with? 
or, will it not rather aggravate the offence, con- 
tinually uttered in violation of the treaty? Cap- 
tain Hamilton, who is the commander of the 
British squadron cruising in this quarter, has 
determined to bring no more prizes to this port 
for adjudication, but, as he may make captures, to 
order them to Jamaica for trial, where they will 
not be cut out with so much facility or be liable 
to protection, not dry from the table of prepara- 
tion before in use, with age sufficient to clear the 
ship of crime. 

‘*A French war steamer, on passing out of the 
bay, undertook to scale her guns by night, which 
not being understood, the batteries of one of the 
fortifications opened upon her, or upon the bay 
generally. 

‘* General Canedo a few days ago had a meeting 
of all the principal slave traders, who were in- 
formed that in future greater secresy must be 
exercised in effecting the disembarcation of negroes 
from Africa, and that they must be landed at a 
greater distance from Havannah than those which 
have been recently landed, so that they may 
escape the vigilance of the English functionaries. 

‘* Another piece of information will be also 
received well by those who abominate the horrible 
traffic in slaves. I have just learnt that the slave 
schooner Venus is condemned, and sentenced by 
the Mixed Court to be broken up and burnt. 
This result is to be ascribed to the fact that the 
case against her was so clear that her owners 
abandoned her; and this is the same vessel that 
Luna, the captain of the port, permitted to leave 
Havannah during the night. The owners of the 
other two, at the instigation of persons in high 
places, are defending their cases; and the proba- 
bility is, that the poor old Marquis de Esteva, the 
President of the Mixed Commission, will not dare 
to condemn them, and the consequence will be a 
difference of opinion between the British and 
Spanish judges, which will result in a toss up for 
an arbitrator, who will decide with his chief, and, 
notwithstanding the palpable evidence indicating 
the illicit trade in which they were engaged, both 
these vessels will be set at liberty. 

‘‘There is a rumour here this morning (29th) 
that 600 slaves were landed a few days ago, ata 
place between Bahia Honda and Cabanas, to the 
westward of Havannah.” 


Waat 1s THE Stave?—‘The American 
‘“slave is an animated hoeing-machine in the 
‘ fields ; a pampered, or a scourged hound in the 
‘* house; a dumb chattel in the court of justice ; 
‘* a leper in the house of prayer; an outcast even 
‘‘from the Christian churchyard.” — George 
Thompson’s lecture on American Slavery ; in the 
Store Street Music-Hall, December 13, 1852. 
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The Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


TUESDAY, MARCH lst, 1853. 
MRS. TYLER versus STAFFORD- 
HOUSE, 


Mrs. Julia Gardiner Ex-president John 
Tyler, of Sherwood Forest, Virginia, has 
addressed a scolding letter to the Women of 
England, for their having presumed to 
address the Women of America on the sub- 
ject of slavery. At least the letter bears her 
signature; and unless the Richmond En- 
quirer of the 24th January, from which it 
has been copied into the English newspapers, 
has been guilty of a forgery, we may con- 
sider it to be a genuine document. It is 
lengthy, wordy, and screamy: nine-tenths 
recrimination, one-tenth untruth: not simply 
ungentlewomanly, but unwomanly: irregular 
in grammar, and unchristian in spirit. It is 
some satisfaction to learn that it is the pro- 
duction of only one woman, namely ; herself. 
We trust the Women of America will leave 
her to occupy alone the pedestal on which 
she has mounted, If what we learn be true, 
of their real sentiments on the subject of the 
Address — and we hold our information on 
good authority—Mrs. Tyler will not meet 
with much sympathy, even from amongst the 
women of the South. But how striking the 
fact, that this reply bears so marvellous a 
family resemblance to the two others by 
which it was preceded! that its tone, 
attempt at argument, spirit and temper 
should be identical! What a heap of Blue 
Books the unfortunate lady must have 
devoured to give, as of her own knowledge, 
the summary of our social position, and of 
the state of our eleemosynary establishments, 
which is to be found in her tart reply. She 
must have undergone nothing short of a 
course of Hansard. No wonder the result 
has been such a derangement of her mental 
system, as to blind her to the distinctions 
that exist between the ‘ hundred thousand 
persons who rise in London every morning, 
without knowing where or how they are to 
obtain their daily bread,” and the three 
millions and a quarter of slaves who rise to 
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hard labour in the South, to the crack of the 
whip, and to whom the small privilege is 
denied of resting when their jaded bodies are 
prostrated by fatigue. Of a similar kind is 
the hallucination which attributes to our 
leading statesmen and our journalists the 
promotion for political purposes, of an Ad- 
dress, which is of no political importance at 
all to them, and which, if even it resulted in 
procuring immediate emancipation in the 
South, would be productive of no political 
advantage to this country. But what says 
the lady ? 


‘* Woman, in the United States, with but few 
exceptions, confines herself within that sphere for 
which the God who created her seems to have 
designed her. Her circle is literally and empha- 
tically that of her family, and such she is content 
that it shall be. Within that circle her influence 
is felt over the relations of life, as wife, mother, 
mistress, and as she discharges the duty of one, 
or all of these relations, so is she respected or 
otherwise. To cast a doubt upon her fidelity in 
any one of them is to excite against her the odium 
of the community, and, in a great measure, to 
dethrone her from her high position.” 


Here is rotundity of syntax, to assert what 
we assume to be a truth; which no one calls 
into question, and which applies with equal 
force to “woman” in England, and in all 
civilized countries. But Mrs. Tyler con- 
tinues : 

‘She knows nothing of political conventions, 
or conventions of any other sort than such as are 
held under suitable pastors of the Church and are 
wholly directed to the advancement of the Chris- 
tian religion.”’ 

We presume that this passage is intended 
by our fair opponent as a disclaimer, on her 
part, of the six or seven thousand ministers 
of the Southern church, who maintain slavery 
to be a Divine Institution, and to convey her 
opinion that they do not preach the religion 
of Christ, any more than their conventions 
are ‘directed to the advancement of the 
Christian religion.” It can have but this 
meaning if we are to believe the following 
statement : 


‘Your own address (I have the charity to 
suppose that it was written in ignorance of the 
fact, as it is) represents the Southern States as 
denying to their slaves all religious instruction. 
A calumny more false was never uttered. So far 
from it, no Sabbath goes by that the places of 
worship are not numerously attended by the black 
population —edifying discourses are delivered to 
them, and often by coloured pastors, and large 
numbers of them are in communion with the 
churches.” 
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We are to imply from this that religious 
instruction is not denied to the slaves. ‘A 
Carolinian ” writing in “ Frazer’s Magazine”’ 
for October last, asserted as much, adding 
that “though the Bible was not read to them, 
its place was supplied well by oral teaching.” 
Here is a specimen of it, from the “‘ Catechism 
of Scripture Doctrine, for the oral Instruction 
of Coloured Persons:” ‘It is not right for 
a slave to run away, or to harbour a run- 
away.” And the law follows up this Gospel, 
by inflicting the penalty of death on either. 
The Catechism goes on: ‘For a slave to 
disobey his master, is to yield to the tempta- 
tions of the Devil.” And this doctrine is 
taught upon the authority of Bishop Ives. 
We leave the reader to judge of the character 
of the religious instruction which the slaves 
are likely to get from such teachers. But 
can they not read the Bible for themselves, 
some one may ask. The answer is, that in 
Virginia the penalty for teaching a slave to 
read and write is one hundred dollars, and 
six months’ imprisonment. In North Carolina 
the penalty is two hundred dollars. In 
Louisiana, teaching a slave to read, involves 
twelve months’ imprisonment. In Georgia 
a fine of five hundred dollars: in Alabama 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and similar 
Jaws prevail in all the others, except Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs, Tyler proceeds : 

“It is the province of the women of the 
Southern States to preside over the domestic 
economy of the estates and plantations of their 
husbands; it is emphatically their province to 
visit the sick, and attend to the comfort of all the 
labourers upon such estates; and it is felt to be 
but a poor compliment to the women of the South 
to suppose it necessary to introduce other super- 


intendence than their own over the condition of 
their dependents and servants.” 


And further : 

‘* The negro of the South lives sumptuously in 
comparison with the 100,000 of the white popu- 
lation of London. He is clothed warmly in 
winter, and has his meat twice daily without stint 
of bread.’”’ 

Sumptuously fed. What say the laws? 
In North Carolina the allowance of food for 
slaves is a quart of corn a day; in Georgia 
a quart and a gill; in Florida a quart with a 
modicum of salt. The corn is Indian corn, 


and ought to be flint corn, when the yield of 
one quart would be a pound and a quarter of 


meal. Sumptuously fed! 
If Mrs, Tyler insists upon the kind treat- 





ment, we will refer her to the most recent 
files of the “‘ Richmond Enquirer” where she 
will find examples of the kind treatment 
which the slaves of her own dear old Vir- 
ginia receive, in the descriptions therein 
given of run-aways, men, women, and children, 
whose backs and limbs are alluded to as 
“scored,” ‘very much scored,” “ cut,” 
‘*bruized,” ‘‘ lacerated,”’ and so forth. 

We are assured by Mrs. Tyler that it is the 
province of the women of the South to attend 
to the domestic economy of their husband’s 
plantations and households, and that it is 
insulting them to suppose it necessary to 
introduce other superintendence. By her 
own showing, therefore, they are responsible 
for the cruelties which are perpetrated on the 
plantations, since they do not attempt to put 
an end to them, nor even to remonstrate 
against them. 

She continues : 


‘« Even if you are horror-stricken at the highly 
coloured picture of human distress incident to the 
separation of husband and wife and parents and 
children under our system of negro slavery—a 
thing, by the way, of rare occurrence among us, 
and then attended by peculiar circumstances— 
you have no occasion to leave your own land for 
a similar, and still harsher and more unjust exer- 
cise of authority.’’ 

So, separation of families is a rare occur- 
rence in Virginia, a slave-breeding State, which 
annually derives more than four millions and 
a half of dollars from the proceeds of sales 
arising out of this abominable commerce. 
Who will believe Mrs. Tyler’s assertion? 
And yet, knowing these facts, this lady can 
assert that amongst them—that is in the 
South—“ all artificial distinctions of society 
are unknown ; preferment is equally open to 
all, and man’s capacity for self-government 
is recognized and conclusively established.” 
And in almost the same breath she adds: 
‘‘ Under England’s laws the African became 
property. That property has descended from 
father to son, and constitutes a large part of 
Southern wealth. We desire no intrusion of 
advice as to our individual property-rights, 
at home or abroad.” 

As there are “no artificial distinctions,” 
we presume Mrs. Tyler is somebody's pro- 
perty, and her children also, if she have any. 
She would not object to being sold on the 
slave-block in Richmond, nor to undergo the 
preliminary ordeal behind that horrid screen 
in the slave-auction room, the revelations of 
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which no pen dares to write, no tongue to tell 
of, and which even to think of brings the 
crimson shame rushing into the cheek. 

Wedare not trust ourselves further. Mrs. 
Tyler will, we doubt not, be properly 
answered by the women of England, nearly 
500,000 of whom have already appended 
their signatures to the Addresses. 


Since writing the above we have received 
a file of American papers, from one of which 
we quote the following pertinent remarks. 


‘‘The Times copies from the Richmond En- 
quirer a long reply to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
by Mrs. Julia Gardner Tyler, wife of Ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler, of unfaded memory ;—and the Post 
announces that it has in hand a similar reply from 
Mrs. E. Vale Smith, of Newburyport, quite equal 
to Mrs. Tyler’s. 

‘‘There has been some advance in the discus- 
sion of this slavery question, since the time when 
‘gentlemen of property and standing,’ in Boston 
and elsewhere, thought to drown it in stale eggs, 
or stone it to death. Yes, there has been some 
advance ; for now we see, among other spectacles 
to which it has given existence,—Ex-President 
Tyler’s wife and other American ladies, arguing 
the slavery question at the bar of the civilized 
world, with the Duchess of Sutherland and her 
associates. So the politicians have succeeded in 
putting down agitation. The Post says :— 

‘*¢ ]f our Yankee ladies take hold of these 
bedizzined, perfumed, laced, ‘ illustrious ’ women 
of England, in earnest, they will shake their false 
curls from their brows, and prove that they are 
no more real lionesses than Nick Bottom was a 
real lion.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but will this foray of our 
Yankee ladies whiten the sin or lessen the curse 
of American slavery? Will it take away our 
reproach and shame, or lessen the hypocrisy so 
visible in the contrast between this eagerness to 
defend and uphold slavery and our large profes- 
sions of zeal for democratic freedom ? 

“‘ John Bull is a queer old hypocrite, and far- 
nishes a goodly number of occasions for ‘ keen 
retort.’ But then, John Bull does not, like 
Brother Jonathan, profess to be a Democrat ; 
does not announce to the universe that the grand 
idea of all his institutions is ‘the supremacy of 
man over his accidents ;’ though, when he wishes 
to blarney us a little, he reminds us that he has 
‘something of a tendency in that direction.’ Our 
Yankee ladies can do much worse than write 
replies to the Duchess of Sutherland, probably ; 
but they will show a sense of what belongs to the 
honour of their country, if they omit the usual 
defence of slavery.’’—/ Weekly Commonwealth.) 











SLAVE-POWER LEGISLATION, 
In the number of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter for July 1852, and under the head of 


“¢ Legislative action against the free people of 
colour,” will be found an article upon a cer- 





tain measure, concerning the free negroes of 
Virginia, which had then recently been in- 
troduced into the House of Delegates by a 
Mr. Brown. Our American files bring in- 
telligence of this measure’s having been fol- 
lowed up by the reporting of a Bill in that 
House, which provides ‘‘ for the appointment 
of overseers, who are to be required to hire 
out, at public auction, all free persons of 
colour, to the highest bidder, and to pay into 
the State-treasury the sums accruing from 
such hire.” These sums are to be devoted, 
in future, ‘‘ to the sending of free persons of 
colour beyond the limits of the State.” At 
the expiration of five years ‘all free persons 
of colour remaining in the State, are to be 
sold into slavery, to the highest bidder at 
public auction,” aud the proceeds of these 
sales are to be “‘ paid into the public trea- 
sury,’”’ but ‘said free persons of colour shall 
be allowed, in certain cases, the privilege of 
becoming the slaves of any free white person 
whom they may select, on the payment by 
such person of a fair price.”’ 

We are not ina position to state whether 
this Bill has yet passed. We should judge, 
however, from the tone of the newspapers 
generally, that doubts are entertained of the 
Bill’s becoming law ; should it do so nearly 
fifty-four thousand free coloured persons will 
be shortly deprived of their liberty, and sold 
into bondage. 

The object of this infamous Bill is mani- 
festly the expulsion of the free-coloured 
population from the State where according to 
Mrs. Tyler, ‘no artificial distinctions of 
society exist.” It may be regarded as one 
of the effects of the prejudice entertained 
against the negro and his descendants, (though 
they may have in their veins ‘‘ some of the 
best blood in Virginia,’’?) and which has 
voted them “a public nuisance.” To call 
them ‘‘ free” is to utter a deliberate false- 
hood. To this point we called attention in 
our last, in the article headed ‘‘ Pro-Slavery 
first principles,” of which the proposed Bill 
appears to be the embodiment. It is encour- 
aging to learn that the measure has fallen 


.| under the reprobation of a portion of the Vir- 


ginian press. The promoter of it is described 
as ‘a thoroughly heartless slavery fanatic, 
if not a madman,” and a considerable amount 
of anti-slavery feeling has been brought out 
in consequence of his advocacy of this heart- 
less proposition. 
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Leaving for a moment out of the question, 
its interference with the rights of men whose 
freedom it commences by admitting and pro- 
claiming, it is obvious that one of its imme- 
diate results will be to consign to absolute 
slavery those who are compelled to hire them- 
selves out to compulsory labour. The *‘ highest 
bidders” will be just the very men who are 
most in want of slave-labour, and who will 
come from the far South, to procure it for that 
region. Many will not be required for Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, which are worn out, 
for agricultural purposes, and have become 
breeding States. Now the object of “hiring 
out” the free people of colour is, first; to 
get rid of them as expeditiously as possible : 
and secondly, to raise a sum from the sale of 
their labour, to be applied to their expatria- 
tion. This hiring out will therefore prove to 
be, in fact, a virtual reduction of free men to 
the condition of slaves: if not in all cases, 
yet in a majority of them. The planter, 
then, who wants labour, and who comes to 
Virginia to hire it under the projected law, 
may hire it for any term: why not therefore 
for life? He pays his money, gets his man 
or woman, and takes them away to the local- 
ity where they are to be employed. They 
are already subject to the provisions of the 
Slave laws of the particular State to which 
their master belongs, by the very fact of his 
having “ purchased the labour of a coloured 
person,” and it is not to be supposed that 
once they are in his power, he will treat them 
otherwise than he treats the slaves whose 
bodies he has bought and whom he has con- 
verted into his ‘‘chattels-personal.” The 
hiring out of these free-coloured persons, in 
point of fact falls nothing short of a whole- 
sale disposal at public auction of the entire 
free-coloured population of Virginia. 

The last clause in the Bill provides ‘ that 
at the expiration of five years, all free- coloured 
persons as may be found in the State shall be 
sold into slavery, to the highest bidder, under 
certain regulations; and in specified cases to 
have the privilege of choosing their masters.” 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to 
fore-see that any provisions embracing the 
latter object will be a dead letter. The rela- 
tions between the purchaser and the purchased 
are not as between man and man, but as 
between man and a thing: “a chattel.’”’ Give 
the human property but the smallest rights as 
a human being, and you disturb the basis of 
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the property relation in which he stands 
towards the man who owns him. It is in 
the very nature of the system of slavery to 
ignore and to trample upon those rights alto- 
gether, and it is expecting of the slave-holder 
more than for the integrity of the system 
he dare“concede, to ask him to treat a slave as 
aman. We are, therefore, quite certain 
that whatever the regulations which may be 
imposed, for the protection of the enslaved, 
they will be utterly disregarded by the 
enslaver. 

We sincerely hope there may be found in 
the Virginian House of Delegates some 
champion of the rights of free men, who will 
boldly denounce this abominable attempt to 
renew the Slave-trade, for as such we regard 
this measure, and we believe this form of it to 
be as iniquitous as that which was declared 
piracy by the Federal Government more 
than thirty years ago, and which prescribed 
the punishment of death to any citizen of the 
United States who should engage in it. 








THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
(Continued from our last.) 


The quarterly returns of the Slave-trade 
with Braztt, indicate the gradual termina- 
tion of the traffic with that country. This 
happy result is attributable to the co-operation 
of the Brazilian Government, without which, 
no hope of success could have been enter- 
tained. Weare glad to hear, through private 
channels, that the Slave-trade to Brazil, is 
now almost if not entirely extinct. 

Thereport on the Slave-trade onthe NorTH- 
East coast oF AFRICA, states that slaves are 
sold at the sea-ports of Sowakim, Massowah, 
and Zeyla, being destined for the markets 
of Egypt, Constantinople, and the Persian 
Gulf. These slaves are, with few exceptions, 
of two races, viz. Gallas and Shankallas. 
The Galla slaves are supplied by the mer- 
chants, all Mahometan, of Shoa, Northern 
Abyssinia, or Sennaar, who purchase them at 
a cheap rate, with beads, cloths, &c. In the 
provinces of Gallas, bordering on Christian 
Abyssinia, slaves are purchased for domestic 
purposes alone, the great marts being in the 
interior near the Equator. The modes of 
procuring them are various. 

First, the chiefs when excited by cupidity, 
on the pretext of any trifling offence, exe- 
cute the father of a family and sell his wife 
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and children to the Abyssinian merchants; 
the numbers thus obtained are a large pro- 
portion. Next, (although adults are never 
spared in war,) women are frequently cap- 
tured, and, but more rarely, male children. 
Numbers of the latter are purchased from 
their parents or relatives, and others are kid- 
napped. 

The number of slaves sold during 1850, 
at Massowan, according’ to the Custom- 
house account was 942. In some years they 
have reached from fifteen to sixteen hun- 
dred. About 2,000 pass annually through 
the dominions of the King of Shoa to the 
coast. 

The Slave-trade from the dominions of the 
Imaum of Muscar in Africa, into his do- 
minions in Asia. and Persia, still continues, 
in contravention of the treaties for its sup- 
pression. Major Hamerton, the British Con- 
sul, after remonstrating with the Imaum, re- 
ceived for answer, that ‘‘the Almighty God 
well knows that he has done all in his power 
to stop the export of slaves; that he had 
issued orders, made proclamations to forbid it ; 
and has done all he could to prevent his sub- 
jects selling slaves to the Northern Arabs,” 
It appears that the Imaum has some difficulty 
in enforcing his commands, and it is only 
from fear of the English cruizers that his 
subjects are prevented from carrying on the 
traffic as openly as they formerly did. It is 
not now, one-fifth in amount what it was a 
few years ago. 

The Slave-trade with NortuERN AFRICA 
still continues, though with less than the 
ordinary amount of mortality. The Vice- 
Consul at Ghadames reports the arrival of a 
caravan on the 7th of February, 1851, from 
Kanou vid Ghat, with 176 slaves, 116 of 
whom were females. The number who 
perished on the journey is reported to have 
been five. Dr, Barth confirms the reports 
of Consul Crowe relative to the ascent of 
the Niger by vessels employed in the Slave- 
trade. He says—‘‘I have made inquiries 
on the subject, of the Arab merchants who 
annually visit Ghat for the purpose of trading 
with the natives of Soudan, and the districts 
bordering on the Niger, and am assured by 
them that there is no doubt of the fact that 
steamers periodically arrive at Nyffee, bring- 
ing money and merchandize, and taking in 
return ivory, natron, and slaves. The money 
brought by these vessels is said to be of French 
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coinage, consisting chiefly of pieces of five 
francs, but the crews are described as Ameri- 
cans. It is mentioned as a curious fact, that 
a woman has the chief management of the 
traffic carried on by these strangers. Asa 
consequence of this new mode of conveyance, 
the price of slaves is greatly augmented, in 
fact more than doubled ; while upon the mer- 
chandize transported from Tripoli to Kano 
upon camels, there has been a very con- 
siderable loss, as it cannot compete, in the 
markets of Kano, with articles of the same 
kind, brought by water carriage. The annual 
report shows, that during the year 1851 the 
number of slaves embarked from Trreoxt for 
the Levant was 423, and from Bengazi, 
within the same period, 409, amounting to- 
gether to 832; while in the preceding year 
no less than 2,733 were shipped from these 
ports. This great reduction is to be attri- 
buted chiefly to the extraordinary increase 
in the employment of ivory as the principal 
article of exchange for European produce 
imported into Soudan, Bornou, and Wady. 
It is feared, however, that the slave-traders 
will be found to have made more numerous 
victims in the year just expired. Many poor 
boys and girls had already arrived on the 31st 
of January 1852, (the date of the last report, ) 
and many more were known to be on the 
road. The sufferings of these unhappy chil- 
dren on their long and painful journey across 
the Desert are frightful. Hunger, thirst, 
fatigue and cruel treatment often destroy one- 
fifth of their number. The number of slaves 
that perished in 1851 during the journey be- 
tween Ghat and Ghadames amounted to 17 ; 
and the aggregate from Soudan to about 80; 
being 20 per cent, A Ghadamese merchant, 
by name Mahomed Boubekr, lost at Kano, 
within a few days, as many as 130 slaves who 
had recently arrived from Adamawa, The 
cause of death is attributed to their having 
eaten salt, an article to which it would appear 
they were wholly unaccustomed. 

The Slave-trade with Turkey is still 
maintained, and amongst other shipments 
eighty Circassian slaves had been embarked 
for Constantinople in a Government steamer. 

Representations have been made to the 
British Consuls in the United States relative 
to the kidnapping of British subjects from the 
West-India Colonies, who, it is understood, 
have afterwards been sold as slaves. 
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WEST-INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 
(SUMMARY.) 


Jamarca.—Amongst the remedies pro- 
posed for ameliorating the condition of the 
Jamaica planters, is Immigration. We had 
occasion, not long ago, to enter a protest 
against the Laws enacted by the Island Legis- 
lature to regulate the labour of African Immi- 
grants. We are convinced they will prove 
subversive of the object sought to be realized. 
We find, on reference to our files for De- 
cember last, that a Committee of the House 
of Assembly had been formed to introduce a 
bill for the negotiation of a loan to encourage 
immigration. Weare not informed what is 
to be the character of this immigration, but 
hopes are entertained that a number of Free 
coloured persons will be encouraged to come 
in from the United States. An association of 
some seventy persons of colour, is said to 
exist in Philadelphia for the purpose of pro- 
moting this scheme. Amongst the number 





are men of talent, wealth and influence, who 
have subscribed several thousand pounds for'| 
investment in the soil of Jamaica. All they 
demand is, advice on the subject of the ex-| 
penditure of their capital, and admission to 
the rights of citizenship. They anticipate | 
that they will be able to influence a large 
number of their poorer coloured brethren to 
emigrate with them, for whom they only ask 
the same civil privileges as they demand for 
themselves. 

From some acquaintance with the temper | 
of the free-coloured people of the United 
States, on the subject of their emigration to 
the West-India Colonies, we are assured that 
unless they have some guarantee for the 
righteous character of the laws under which 
they will be brought, they will never set foot | 
on the island. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the 
Rev. H. H. Garnett, whose departure for 
Jamaica we duly announced, has safely 
reached that island. He has been appointed 
to the charge of the Presbyterian Church in 
Westmoreland, where he will be located. 
Shortly after his arrival, he addressed the 
inhabitants of Kingston on the origin and 
results of the Fugitive Slave Law of the 
United States. His discourse seems to have 
made a deep impression on his delighted 
auditory. 





British Gurana.—The question of im- 
migration is still engaging the attention of 


the Court of Policy. In connexion with its 
expense, Mr. Gon Netscher, one of the mem- 
bers, remarked that the financial statement 
made by the Governor showed plainly their 
situation. By the end of 1853 all their 
money would be spent, they would be in debt 
to the amount of £370,000, and the people 
would be claiming their back-passages. The 
introduction of labour from China bids fair 
to rival Coolie immigration, in the amount of 
outlay, as the cost of the 3,000 already en- 
gaged and shortly expected will exceed by 
£10,000 the means at disposal from the loan- 
fund. Weare glad to learn that the atten- 
tion of the Colony is being turned to the 
necessity of endeavouring to draw back the 
native population to the labours of the field. 
If the cultivation of the staple is to be kept, 
the aid of the Creole must be secured, and the 
experiment cannot be made too speedily or 
persevered in too energetically. The country 
can no longer afford to see its resources wasted 
in the introduction of a transient population 
whose labour for the time being ill requites 
the expense of bringing them to the Colony. 
The following sentiments of the Colonist, 
an influential paper in Guiana, embody the 
views which we have been wont to urge for 
years past on the attention of the planters. 


‘The question of immigration alone, as a 
remedy for our evils, and of the proportion in 
which the expenditure it causes should be borne 
by the parties who derive the benefit, is beginning 
to be canvassed, even in the highest quarters, 
and the wish for a more equitable adjustment is 
on the lips at least, if not in the intentions of 
the executive. Surely it must strike any one who 
has attended to the history of the Colony, since 
the period of emancipation, that there must be 
something radically wrong in the system which, 
out of a population of some 150,000 souls, cannot 


‘bring to the ranks of labour a tithe of that num- 


ber which would be sufficient for its requirements. 
It is calculated by those who have studied the 
subject, that 15,000 labourers, numbering with 
their families and dependents some 25,000, would 
be amply sufficient to keep up a cultivation fully 
equal to that which obtained in the heyday of our 
prosperity ; yet with all the advantage of natural 
increase, and with the superadded ratio of at least 
5,000 annually, by the continuous stream of im- 
thigration, we are unable to supply even the 
amount which twelve years ago was found ade- 
quate to our purpose. The resources of the 
colony have been mortgaged to an extent which 
defies redemption, and, withal, we have arrived 


at the conclusion, that we had been wiser in em-. 


ploying those funds in something which could 
have been pointed out as a permanent advantage, 
and that we have purchased the merest palliative 
at the expense almost of existence.”’ 


A new immigration-bill is now passing 
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through the Court of Policy, the terms of 
which, as given in the newspaper report, are 
too indefinite for us to form a judgment upon 
its merits. One special point, however, is 
open to serious objection, and we are sorry 
to find Governor Barkly expressing a hope 
that they would be able to get the term of 
residence of the Coolies increased to ten 
years. ‘‘If this could be accomplished,” 
say they, ‘‘ the difficulties connected with the 
return-passage would be obviated.” We are 
convinced that such an arrangement would 
be fraught with the most appalling evils, and 
should be most perseveringly resisted. We 
believe that the East India Company will 
strenuously oppose this demand. 

We are glad to Jearn that the representa- 
tions made in the Glentanner case, of the 
awful mortality on the return passage of the 
Coolies to India, have effected a desirable 
change. It is now recommended by the 
authorities in India, that all vessels with re- 
turned immigrants, should be instructed to 
touch at the Cape, and obtain fresh provisions, 
and that each return immigrant before leaving 
the Colony should be made to provide him- 
self with more clothing ; and where, through 
the poverty of the immigrant, clothing cannot 
be furnished by himself, that the Government 
supply it. These recommendations, which 
are identical with those we suggested, called 
down upon our heads the maledictions of the 
Colonial press. The planters know well that 
were it not for our interference, the poor 
immigrant would be left entirely at their 
mercy, and that in spirit, if not in fact, a 
system of semi-slavery would again exist in 
more than one of the Colonies. The result of 
the new regulation has been, that the immi- 
grants by the latest ships returned in excellent 
health, very few of their number having been 
lost on the passage. 

Through a private source we learn that in 
BarpBaposs there appears to be a very good 
feeling existing between employer and em- 
ployed ; and that the prospects for the en- 
suing crop are highly satisfactory. The last 
crop reached the unprecedented extent of 
nearly 49,000 hogsheads, independent of the 
consumption of the island; and this year, it 
is not expected to fall very far shortof the 
same amount, notwithstanding a rather severe 
drought experienced during the month of 
October, a critical period as regards the cane 
crop. 
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THE Frencn Cotontes.—We are in- 
debted to an esteemed correspondent for the 
following information relating to the French 
emancipated colonies. 

In MartIniQuB, the last crops of sugar 
amounted to 52,000 hogsheads, whilst in 
1847, the last year of slavery, they only 
reached 50,000. The population is increasing. 
The proprietors, (the Jate slave-owners, ) com- 
plain, however, of not deriving so large a 
revenue as under the old system, owing to 
their having to pay the labourers at the ave- 
rage rate of ten-pence a day. 

The returns from GuapELouPE are less 
favourable, the country having suffered from 
very severe droughts. The colony was quiet, 
notwithstanding it remained under martial 
law, and in a state of siege. The only agi- 
tation was amongst the planters, who are 
represented as being greatly irritated at the 
appointment of Monsieur Charles Dain as 
Councillor of the Court of Appeal. He was 
one of the Deputies of the Mountain, in the 
late Legislative Assembly, and was nominated 
by Napoleon himself, contrary to the advice 
of his Ministers, The blacks and the mu- 
lattoes do not participate in this irritation, 
but hold aloof from politics. A future policy 
is anticipated, of a more conciliatory cha- 
racter. Much angry feeling is manifested 
against Monsieur Schoélcher, though it can- 
not be denied that but for him, emancipation 
would not have been carried. His influence 
on the provisional government in 1848 was 
decisive; a fact which his political adver- 
saries will never forget. 

Monsieur Sarda Garrigua, who succeeded 
in securing emancipation in the island of 
Bourbon, has just been removed from his 
office of High Commissioner in FRENCH 
Guiana. He had been specially commis- 
sioned to carry out the plan of colonizing the 
liberated convicts, but it seems that he did 
not fulfil] the promises he had made. The 
fact is, convicts are not so easily managed as 
the docile and tractable negro race. Too 
little attention has been paid to this latter class 
in Guiana. The inevitable result followed : 
this colony, so rich in its future, has gone 
gradually down, its coloured population has 
diminished and agriculture in it has expe- 
rienced a severe check. Convict-labour will 
not remedy the existing evil. 

The colony of Bourson is now governed 
by a gentleman who used to be a planter. 
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He is the most liberal of the Colonists. He 
belonged to the Committee on the indemnity, 
in the Constituent Assembly and elsewhere, 
and always manifested the greatest liberality 
of sentiment, as well as an earnest desire to 
promote harmony between the races. As a 
rule, the Governors of the French Antilles 
are naval officers, who do not understand 
colonial questions, but are more intent on 
gaining promotion. 








ANTI-SLAVERY BREAKFAST AT 
MANCHESTER. 


The recent Peace Conference at Manches- 
ter was taken advantage of for calling a 
meeting of the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause, which was held on Saturday morning, 
the 29th January, at the Friends’ Seinebiven, 
Jackson-street, Deansgate. On this occasion, 
the Manchester friends very liberally pro- 
vided breakfast, of which about seventy 
persons partook; but this number was in- 
creased. before the business of the meeting 
commenced. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge officiated as chairman, 
and in a few general remarks stated the cir- 
cumstances under which the meeting had 
been called. He had at first rather dis- 
couraged the attempt to mix up two good 
things together, but he felt glad the meeting 
had been convened, and considered it a very 
proper step, as it might be the means of 
stimulating the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause to make increased exertions for its 
advancement. He had much pleasure in 
introducing L. A. Chamerovzow, the successor 
of his friend Jno. Scoble, in the secretary-ship 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, who had prepared a few resolutions 
which would be submitted for the approval of 
the meeting. ‘ 

Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow said he felt very 
glad this opportunity had been afforded him 
of making acquaintance with those who were 
co-operating to promote the success of the 
anti-slavery movement. ‘The meeting—though 
oly ries y somewhat of a private character— 

ad been called for the purpose of stimulating 
into greater activity the anti-slavery spirit 
which had been awakened by the appearance 
of Mrs. Stowe’s admirable work ‘ UNoLE 
Tom’s CaBin.” It was to be regretted, 
perhaps, that the peculiar circumstances under 
which they had met together, had left very 
little time for the preparation of more im- 
portant measures than would be submitted to 
them. But the object was to make a be- 
ginning. He then briefly adverted to the 
nature of the resolutions, and concluded by 
expressing an earnest wish that any differences 
which at present existed among the co-workers 
in the anti-slavery cause, might not prevent 
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their cordially co-operating for the destruction 
of slavery. Wehad to strengthen the hands 
of American Abolitionists, who were engaged 
in a deadly struggle: and looked to receive 
our sympathy. Public opinion in England 
materially influenced the American mind, 
which we had to bring to a full consciousness 
of the guilt and sin of slavery before we could 
expect to see that heinous system abolished. 

The first resolution was moved by Robert 
Charleton of Bristol, and seconded by Ed- 
mund Sturge. It was as follows: 

‘‘That this Meeting considers it desirable at 
this time to make a special effort to stimulate into 
action the anti-slavery feeling existing in this 
country, and therefore recommends that the friends 
of the cause should endeavour, for this purpose, to 
reconstitute, in their several neighbourhoods, all 
local organizations auxiliary to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in London; to 
form new ones where none now exist; and to 
promote the circulation of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, as a means of diffusing information.” 


The second resolution was moved by Dr. 
Lovell of London, and seconded by the Rev. 
G. Stevenson of Camberwell. It was to this 
effect : 

‘That this Meeting, holding ‘ Slavery to be a 
sin and a crime before God,’ and being of opinion 
that it is mainly supported by the consumption of 
slave-grown products, would earnestly recom- 
mend all who are seeking the over-throw of this 
heinous system, to wash their hands of all 
participation in the guilt of slavery, by giving a 
decided preference to such articles as they have 
reason to believe are the produce of Free- 
labour.” 


A conversation now arose in the course of 
which allusion was made to the difficulty of 
procuring a constant and a varied supply of 
free-labour cotton manufactures, that could 
be depended upon as genuine. Mr. Josias 
Browne then came forward, and gave much 
interesting information ou this subject. Our 
space will not permit of the insertion of his 
remarks, but we shall publish them in another 
form, in a future number, and in connection 
with the Free-labour movement. It was 
encouraging, however, to learn from him, 
that the demand for free-labour goods is on 
the increase, and that as much free-labour 
cotton can be had from America and the 
West Indies, as would suffice for all present 
requirements, and to spare. Additional capital 
was n to secure the lots as they came 
in, and to encourage the sending in of parti- 
cular kinds, fit for manufacturing into goods 
of medium quality, 

The third resolution was then put from the 
Chair, and seconded by James Clark of Street. 

“That this Meeting, aware of the peculiar 
difficulties which exist in procuring a sufficient 
and congtant supply of free-labour cotton for 
manufacture, thus interposing an obstacle to the 
furnishing for sale of a greater variety of piece- 
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goods and similar articles in general use, is of 
opinion that inquiry should be set on foot in 
Manchester, with a view to ascertain the best 
mode of over-coming these difficulties.’’ 


Mr. Sturge said that Mr. George Bradshaw 
had promised to give his attention to this 
subject, so far as furnishing a few names of 
dependable persons, to whom might be 
committed the carrying out of this resolution. 

We would not close our notice of this 
interesting meeting without making a public 
acknowledgment of the very handsome manner 
in which our Manchester friends came for- 
ward on this occasion. We do this with the 
more earnestness, because owing to the 
limited time for making the arrangements, 
they must have exerted themselves greatly to 

rovide accommodation, and because the 
ospitality they generously extended to us, 
was not acknowledged at the time, in con- 
sequence of so many of the guests being 
anxious to leave Manchester by the next 
train. 





IS “UNCLE TOM” TRUE? 

A pertinent question this, which everybody 
is asking. Some items from Southern papers 
may throw a little light upon the subject. 
They are valuable, because quite recent. 
The New Orleans True Delta of the 11th 
January has the following editorial notice : 


“‘ The Great Raffle of a Trotting Horse and a 
Negro Servant.—The enterprising and go-ahead 
Col. Jennings has got a raffle under weigh now 
which eclipses all his previous undertakings in 
that line. The prizes are the celebrated trotting 
horse ‘ Star,’ buggy and harness, and a valuable 
negro servant,—the latter valued at 900 dollars. 
See his advertisement in another column.”’ 


Here is the advertisement: and we have 
had sent to us besides a copy of a placard or 
window-bill, containing the same announce- 
ment: 


‘“* Rafie.—Mr. Joseph Jennings respectfully 
informs his friends and the public, that at the 
request of many acquaintances he has been 
induced to purchase from Mr. Osborne, of Mis- 
souri, the celebrated dark bay horse ‘ Star,’ aged 
five years, square trotter, and warranted sound, 
with a new, light trotting buggy and harness; 
also the stout mulatto girl ‘ Sarah,’ aged about 
twenty years, general servant, valued at 900 dol- 
lars, and guaranteed; will be raffled for at four 
o’clock, P.M., February Ist, at any hotel selected 
by the subscriber. 

‘¢ The above is, as represented, and those per- 
sons who may wish to engage in the usual practice 
of raffling, will, I assure them, be perfectly satis- 
fied with their destiny in this affair. 

‘The whole is valued at its just worth, 1,500 
dollars. 

‘* Fifteen hundred chances at one dollar each. 

‘*The raffle will be conducted by gentlemen 
selected by the interested subscribers present. 
Five nights allowed to complete the raffle. Both 





of the above described can be seen at my store, 
No. 78 Common street, second door from Camp, 
at from nine o’clock, A.M., till half-past two, p.m. 

‘* Highest throw take the first choice; the 
lowest throw the remaining prize, and the fortu- 
nate winners to pay Twenty Dollars each for the 
refreshments for the occasion. 

‘* N.B.—No chances recognized unless paid for 
previous to the commencement. 

“J. Jennines.”’ 


The following is sug gestive. 


‘* Negro Dogs. —The undersigned would respect- 
fully inform the citizens of Ouachita and adjacent 
parishes, that he has located about 2 1-2 miles 
east of John White’s, on the road leading from 
Monroe to Bastrop, and that he has a fine pack 
of dogs for catching negroes. Persons wishing 
negroes caught, will do well to give him a call. 
He can always be found at his stand when not 
engaged in hunting, and even then, information of 
his whereabouts can always be had of some one 
on the premises. Terms.—Five dollars per day 
and found, when there is no track pointed out. 
When the track is shown, twenty-five dollars will 
be charged for catching the negro. 

““M. C. Gorr. 

“‘ Monroe, La., Feb. 17, 1852.”’ 

(New Orleans Picayune.) 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

“About 14 years ago there lived in Bath 
county, Virginia, a planter who was commonly 
called ‘ Billy Douglass.’ He had six children, to 
each of whom he gave a slave about their own 
age when they were quite young. These slaves 
grew up with his children, and became in due 
time their attendants. When Douglass died he 
possessed about 40 slaves, who were divided 
among his family, and by that means became 
separated from each other, the Douglass family 
then residing in different parts of Virginia. 
Among the slaves given away was a boy named 
Levi; he fell to the lot of Mary Douglass, by 
whom, until her marriage, he was well-treated. 
When he was about 19 years of age bis mistress 
married a man of no very reputable character of 
the name of Simmons. As soon as he became 
master of the slaves of his wife their situation 
was materially changed for the worse. Levi and 
another slave, of the name of James Wright, had 
ventured to ask their mistress not to marry this 
Simmons, for they feared his cruel treatment. 
This fact came to his knowledge, and, to punish 
their audacity, be determined to sell them to the 
far south. Having learned that a negro trader of 
the name of Witheroe was at a town 12 miles off, 
on his way to Alabama, with a coffle of 39 slaves, 





'he brought him to his house, where he saw Levi 


and Wright, and priyately struck a bargain for 
them. 

‘«The manner in which they were inspected by 
Witheroe, though intended to disarm suspicion, 
nevertheless aroused it, and became the subject 
of serious consideration between Levi and Wright. 
They felt persuaded that they had been sold by 
their master for the southern market, but they 
resolved that they would not go thither, and made 
their arrangements accordingly. 
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‘The morning after their sale had been effected 
Witheroe made his appearance, accompanied by 
several men, and announced to Levi and Wright 
the fact that they were his slaves, and must pro- 
ceed immediately to join the coffle, then waiting 
for them at the neighbouring town. Handcuffs 
were produced, and were about being placed on 
their wrists, when they stated that it*was unneces- 
sary that they should be so fastened, as they were 
= willing and ready to go with him anywhere, 
‘or they were tired of living with Simmons. 
Witheroe thereupon consented to let them go 
with him unfettered. Knowing the country well, 
Levi and Wright planned their escape so as most 
effectually to baffle the pursuit of Witheroe and 
his party. Having taken a hasty leave of such 
fellow-slaves as were near, they set out, with appa- 
rent cheerfulness, with the negro trader, but they 
had not been more than half an hour on the road, 
when, as they had preconcerted, they suddenly 
leaped over a fence, and, being active young men, 
were soon buried in the depths of the adjacent 
wood, whither their pursuers in vain strove to 
follow them. They felt the importance of hasten- 
ing their steps, and travelled as fast as they were 
able a distance of 60 miles. At the end of their 
journey they obtained shelter and refreshment 
among some slaves whom they had formerly 
known in their own neighbourhood. As soon as 
they had sufficiently rested, they started for Ohio, 
but, by some mishap, were seen and pursued by 
a party of 25 men. 

‘“‘They exerted themselves to the utmost to 
escape, but Wright only was able to effect it. 
Levi was taken and put in gaol, where he was 
duly advertised as a runaway. There he was 
confined five weeks, waiting the arrival of his 
owner. In the meantime, being an excellent 
dancer, he managed to get into the good graces of 
his gaoler, who invited white people to come and 
see his feats. They often gave him pieces of 
money, and, finding that his keeper was fond of 
whisky, he liberally supplied him with it out of 
the proceeds. Having made arrangements for 
his escape from this prison-house, he seized his 
opportunity, when his keeper was in a state of 
complete intoxication—and he had no one to 
oppose his progress but the keeper’s wife. Having 
easily overcome her resistance, he fled a second 
time for Ohio, where, after incredible fatigue, and 
almost famished from want of food, he safely 
arrived. There he fell in with the managers of 
the ‘ Underground Railroad,’ and was soon placed 
by them in a position of comparative safety. 
After labouring some time in the country, he 
removed to Cleveland, and there he became a 
waiter in one of the hotels, where for a while we 
must leave him and return to his fellow-fugitive, 
James Wright. He succeeded, after great exer- 
tion, in reaching Ohio, and, by the aid cheerfully 
rendered by the friends of the flying slave, was 
safely forwarded to Canada, where he now follows 
the occupation of a farmer, and can sit under the 
shelter of his own roof, ‘none daring to make 
him afraid.’ 

‘‘Levi having engaged with Wright, that in 
case they should be separated in their flight, and 
afterwards be fortunate enough to reach Canada, 
they would meet at Malden, he, in August last 
year, went thither to make inquiries, At that 





time he knew not whether Wright was dead or 
alive, a freeman or a slave, and scarcely ventured 
to hope that he should meet him again. How- 
ever, on his arrival at Malden, he found that 
Wright was cultivating a small farm on shares, a 
few miles off, and was doing well. He soon had 
the satisfaction of meeting him, and their joy was 
unbounded when they grasped each other’s hands 
in a land of freedom. Levi had the additional 
gratification of meeting two of his cousins in 
Malden, who had previously escaped from ‘the 
house of bondage.’ Finding some of his relations 
and friends in this town and neighbourhood, and 
not judging himself quite secure from the opera- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law in Cleveland, he 
purchased out of his earnings a small lot of land, 
determining to settle in Malden as soon as he 
conveniently could. With this prospect in view, 
he returned to Cleveland, and there resumed his 
occupation as a waiter. 

‘*One morning, while the case of the Lemmon 
slaves was under adjudication at New York, he 
heard read the particulars, and at once discovered 
in them near and dear relations. He immediately 
put himself in communication with a friend in 
Cleveland, who telegraphed the fact to one of the 
committee in New York, when, after due caution, 
it was determined that he should proceed thither 
without delay ; this he did, and he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that in Nancy he found a 
sister, in Emmeline an aunt, in their children 
nephews and cousins, and in the two youths who 
were with them, brothers. But this was not all; 
he announced James Wright to be the husband of 
Nancy, and the father of her children. Thus, by 
a wonderful interposition of Providence, have these 
poor people been brought together again under 
happy circumstances, instead of having to wear 
out a miserable existence on the slave plantations 
of Alabama and Texas. 

‘‘The case of Emmeline is distinguished from 
that of Nancy in one or two particulars. Her 
first husband, Tom Reynolds, was sold by his 
master, a man of the name of Wood, to a planter 
of the name of Cobb Reynolds, residing some- 
where on James’s River. He was thus separated 
from his wife and children, and they from him. 
Finding it was not probable that he would ever 
see his wife again, or be able to do anything for 
her, he sent her word to that effect, and released 
her from her obligations to him. She subsequently 
formed a new connexion with another slave, the 
father of one or two of her younger children, from 
whom she is now separated. Whether her first 
husband is still alive, or where her second husband 
now is, Levi, from whose lips we received the 
foregoing particulars, could not say, and Emme- 
line, having left New York, could not be con- 
sulted. 

‘The mother of Levi is still in slavery, with 
eight of her children, and these are in the hands 
of four different slaveholders. The eldest of her 
children in slavery is 25 years old, the youngest 
an infant, born since Levi’s escape.”’ 


We make no comment on the case here 
presented; it will speak for itself; but we 
would ask every man who prefers justice to 
expediency, humanity to the cold-blooded 
schemes of selfish politicians and persistent 
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slaveholders, how long a#system so degrading 
to man and so dishonouring to God shall be 
permitted to continue? More particularly 
would we ask those gentlemen who con- 
tributed so liberally to indemnify the Lem- 
mons for the loss of their slaves whether they 
will not further exhibit their beneficence by 
contributing a sum to purchase the remaining 
slaves, Maria and her children, and send 
them into Canada, to enjoy the liberty denied 
them in the United States? 

As for the Lemmon slaves, or rather free- 
men, they are now safe in Canada. No decision 
of the Supreme Court, can touch them now, 
even though the appeal before it, from the 
judgment delivered by Judge Paine in their 
case, should be adverse, and Lemmon and 
his wife should refuse to carry into effect 
their promise to manumit them.—( New York 
Tribune.) 








Miscellanea, 

Tae Stave Marxet.—Negro property sells 
very high at present, stimulated by the abundance 
of money in Missouri and the demand for labour. 

i s, and plankroads, and other Western 
improvements make a great call for hands, and at 
almost Californian prices. We subjoin, for the 
information of persons abroad and the study of 
speculators, the amounts Pog for negroes at late 
sales of estates made on the Ist inst. at Paris, in 
Monroe county, as we gather from the Mercury :— 
Mrs. Scobee’s estate: —Woman, aged 25 years, and 
child, 860 dols.; man, aged 21, 1,150 dols. ; 
girl, aged 16, 860 dols.; boy, aged 18, 1,010 
dols.; girl, aged 13, 730 dols.; boy, aged 6, 
387 dols.; boy, aged 3, 300 dols. Hersman’s 
estate :—Woman, aged 39 years, and child, 500 
dols. ; man, aged 20, 920 dols.; man, aged 37, 
965 dols. ; man, aged 22, 1,095 dols.; girl, aged 
12, 715 dols.; boy, aged 12, 711 dols.; boy, 
aged 10, 656 dols.; girl, aged 7, 436 dols. ; boy, 
aged 5, 400 dols.; woman, aged 20, 730 dols. 
Crew’s estate: —Man, aged 25 years, 985 dols. ; 
boy, aged 12 years, 810 dols.; boy, aged 10, 
701 dols.; girl, aged 15, 785 dols. ; twins, aged 6, 
boy and girl, 700 dols. Long’s estate :—Woman, 
17 years old, and child, 885 dols. The two former 
estates were sold on twelve months’ credit, and 
the two latter for cash in hand. The above list 
of slaves, with one or two exceptions, were bought 
by citizens of the county.—S?. Louis lican, 
Jan. 27. The Point Coupée (Louisiana) Echo of 
the 15th has the following facts with regard to the 
present value of negroes :—‘‘ At a succession sale 
which we attended on Monday last, we were 
struck by the extraordi high prices at which 
the negroes were sold. e terms were 15 per 
cent. for cash, and the balance on a credit of one 
or two years. On these conditions we saw ordi- 
nary negro women sold for over 1,200, and field 
hands at over 1,400 dollars. When we consider 
that our population is entirely destitute of banking 
facilities, these prices prove a degree of agri- 
cultural prosperity of which we may well be 
proud.’’— American Paper. 
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REVIEWS. 


Slavery and the Slave-power in the United 
States of America. 


An article to be found in Blackwood’s 
Magazine sfor January. The object of the 
author is to exhibit the influences of the 
“peculiar institution,” upon the political 
liberties of the American people, and especi- 
ally the way in which it operates against their 
apparently democratic constitution. He de- 
nounces the social evils of the system, but 
considers these have been so fully dwelt upon 
by other writers, as to leave him at liberty to 
draw attention more particularly to the poli- 
tical bearings of Slavery, to which, due pro- 
minence has not hitherto been given. By 
means of a drawing, he ingeniously conveys 
to the reader, a very fair idea of the geological 
and physical character of the regions wherein 
slave-labour is employed, and to which in 
fact it appears confined ; but he also shows 
that in consequence of the degradation of 
labour by slavery, slaves are made to cultivate 
sections of country where white labour would 
be available, and where he anticipates that in 
another century, such labour alone will be 
found remunerative. We regard as the most 
important feature iu the article under review, 
the striking manner in which the system 
of slavery is shown to operate upon the 
non-slave-holding Whites in. the Southern 
States, who are too poor to hold or to employ 
slaves, and who feeling manual labour to be 
beneath them, have only the lowest pursuits 
open to them. The result is that the quite 
poor and uneducated bear to the rich and 
the educated in these States, the fearful pro 
portion of nine to one. We may here refer 
to an error into which the author has fallen, 
with respect to the free-population of the 
Slave States, which he represents as annuall 
decreasing, whereas it is increasing. His 
authority was the American Almanac, which 
he will doubtless ere this have discovered, is 
not wholly to be relied upon. He appears to 
be of opinion that Slavery is doomed to perish 
from its own, innate viciousness as a system, 
and that retribution will overtake it in three 
ways. The Ist, and which will prove to be 
the most fatal, ‘“‘in the growing numbers, 
strength, and intelligence of the coloured 
races.” Secondly, “in the baneful influence 
which Slavery exercises over the moral and 
social condition of the people.” Thirdly, “in 
the actual inconsistency of the legislation of 
the United States,’ which although ap- 
ng established on the broadest democratic 

is, nourishes in the slave-holding power, 
an aristocracy more tyrannical and absolute 
than any in Europe, and to whom, owing to 
the origin of their power, submission ought to 
be most abhorrent to the feelings of right- 
minded men. These three positions are very 
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ably established, although we cannot concur | even a summary of the statements and facts 
in the conclusions which the author draws| he adduces, showmg how corrupting is the 
from the accidents which have contributed to | influence of Slavery in all departments of the 
render Slavery what it is in America, The| state, and throughout the whole structure of 
massing of the slave-population in particular | American society. His brief exposition of 
States we do not take ‘‘ to be a manifest inter-| the principal sections into which political 
ference of Providence to maintain for the pre- | parties in America are split up is extremely 
sent, and extend this melancholy institution:” | able. On the whole, he appears to be of 
any more than we ip co as a special inter-| opinion that the slave-power has acquired 
ference for the same object, the enormous in-| strength. He assures us that ‘the Demo- 
crease in the cultivation of cotton, which has | cracy goes for unrestrained progressin thought 
risen since 1789, from one million of pounds to| and action, for free-trade, for Slavery, for 
fifteen thousand millions of pounds in 1852.| annexation.” The Whigs are for “ things as 
The extension and enrooting of Slavery have | they are :” (very much like the Whigs were in 
doubtless borne a very perceptible ratio tothe ourown country :) “ or cautious progress, no 
augmentation in the demand for cotton, and | more territory, discouragement of Slavery by 
consequently to its increased culture. But | the Federal Government, and the fostering of 
this does not prove that slave labour was| native industry :” whilst the slave-power, or 
necessary to grow the cotton ; in other words | aristocracy demands “ that the so-called com- 
that Slavery is of necessity to be rendered} promise measures carried by Clay and Web- 
permanent in proportion as the demand for ster shall be considered as final settlements of 
this particular produce increases. ‘To admit| the Slavery question as far as they go;’’ in 
such a conclusion would be to assert hat which they have the support of the Demo- 
Slavery is destined never to be effaced from | cratic party, and the Union section of the 
human systems of polity ; for we may very | Whigs. Their second request is “‘ the addition 
safely affirm that the demand for cotton will| of new slave-states to the Union, and through 
go on increasing as the population of the| them the restoration of the supremacy of the 
world multiplies. We believe that the per- | Slave-power in the Senate.” The conclusion 
manence of Slavery does not depend upon the in our author’s mind is that the Slavery ques- 
permanence of the demand for cotton, for we | tion is not settled either as a question of 
are quite of opinion that double the amount) internal policy and home quiet, nor as one 
of cotton now grown could be produced by | affecting foreign nations and external peace. 
free-labour, at less cost. Slavery in America! We quite concur in this opinion, and can 
is to be abolished by the same power that) cordially recommend an attentive perusal of 
secured its abolition in the British Colonies, | the article under review, believing that on 
by public opinion, and we must ever regret the whole it is calculated to enlighten the 
when real anti-slavery advocates fall into| public mind on the particular subjects of 
error, as apne ene to have done, xq which it treats. 
unwittingly furnish pro-slavery partisans with | : ai 

aie ih sup a of ue ewe, The | American Slavery _ Emancipation by the 
slave-holder has already a sufficiently power- | Free States. 


ful argument against England when he points; Another able article on this interesting 
to her as the greatest consumer of his dis-| subject, to be found in the Westminster Re- 
honestly acquired commodities: we do not| yiew for January last. It reviews ‘“ Unele 
want his hands strengthened by seeking to) Tom” as presenting a faithful record of the 
impress upon his mind that Providence has|eyils of Slavery: also “ Slavery in the 
specially interfered in his behalf; (smiling on | Southern States by a Carolinian,’’ repub- 
the untold miseries of the three millions and a lished in /'razer’s Mi azine, in Oct. 1852 ; 
quarter of human beings whom he keeps in| and ‘ Uncle Tom’s Companions, or Facts 
bondage, ) and by creating an extraordinary | Stronger than Fiction,” a work intended to 
demand tor the raw material he can furnish establish, by parallels drawn from the lives of 
by working human beings to death, has) celebrated Fugitive Slaves, the authenticity 
distinctly manifested its purpose of rendering’ of its prototype. The article appears to have 
Slavery permanent: even for a time. Passing | been written by a thorough-going Aboli- 
to the author’s second position, we congratu- | tionist who has evidently paid no small atten- 
late him on the triumphant manner in which he| tion to this subject, and therefore has the 
shows that * Slavery is a corrupter of morals ; opponents of emancipation every where at an 
an enemy to knowledge; a barrier to pro-| advantage. He successfully disposes of the 
gress; a paralyser to industry; a perverter | assertion that Slave-holders cannot emanci- 
of religion; a despiser of the restraints of| pate, by showing that it lies in their power to 
Jaw ; an enemy to just social legislation; the do so, and therefore it is their duty. He 
mother and the nurse of unjust social pre-| shows that though the difficulties may appear 
judice.” Nor has he been less successful in| great they would not be found insurmount- 
establishing his third point. We only regret) able. Their greatest difficulty consists in 
that our limited space precludes our giving) their not determining to look the evils they 
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fear steadily in the face:.he exhorts them to 
do so, and they will find them vanish. He 
does not lose sight of the North, and of the 
action of its public men upon the South and 
its ‘peculiar institution.” He declares that 
Abolition is as much ‘a Northern as a Southern 
question ; in which opinion we cordially con- 
cur. He says: “ Were but the North really 
free—as free in heart and soul as it is in 
name—the President would propose, and the 
House of Representatives would declare, that 
Columbia should be free soil, and Washington 
a city of refuge; that the internal Slave- 
trade should be abolished, and with -it the 
breeding-traffic ; that Slavery should be re- 
stricted within its present borders, and the Ter- 
ritories tabooed to both Slave-holderand Slave- 
catcher ; and lastly, that the Fugitive Slave 
Law should be repealed, and the owner left 
to his former remedy of State juries. All 
this the North could do constitutionally.” 
He is of opinion that if it pursued such a 
course, though even the passing of these 
measures should not abolish Slavery, yet the 
agitation of the question, in its multitudinous 
ramifications would compel the Slave-holders 
to turn Abolitionists. Our author also con- 
clusively (to our mind) disposes of the bug- 
bear that if Emancipation were demanded by 
the North, the South would withdraw from 
the Union, because such a dissolution means 
first a civil, and then a servile war, before 
the Southerners will engage in which, (with 
their three millions and a quarter of slaves 
pulling back their arms,) they would pru- 
dently count the cost. 

It is to be regretted, we think, that after 
speaking out so uncompromisingly against 
Slavery, our author should have, in his con- 
cluding remarks, intimated that England can 
de but little to promote Abolition in America, 
though he feelingly asks whether we “ are 
to sit at ease contented with shedding a few 
tears over artistic tales, enjoying this terrible 
world-drama, as though it were a pleasant 
tragedy ?”’ Whatever moral effect the giving 
of our emancipated slaves better guidance 
and more kindly help might produce: how 
much force soever there be in the remark 
that we should strive to remedy our own 
social evils ere we remind America of her 
besetting sin: and however charitable may 
be the exhortation that whilst aiding the 
Abolitionists to denounce Slavery we should 
entreat him to make allowances for the Slave- 
owner: we are very much of opinion that 
England and English public opinion and 
example have more to do with the final ad- 
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justment of the Slavery question than people 
are aware of. The various religious denomi- 
nations in England may, in their sectional 
capagities, each require that their co-reli- 

ionists in America, especiaily those who are 
in the ministry, shall discountenance the 
system; and if they will not, may refuse 

hristian communion with them.  Aboli- 
tionists in England may strengthen the hands 
of Abolitionists in America, by recording 
their proceedings, whilst expressing dissent 
from them on religious or other grounds, if 
these are imported into the discussion of so 
catholic a question as Abolition. English- 
men and Englishwomen may refuse to receive 
into public societies, Americans known to be 
slave-owners ; or public men known to be 
advocates of Slavery : and individually, every 
Abolitionist, who feels Slavery to be ‘a sin 
and a crime before God,’ can at least wash 
his hands of all participation in that guilt, 
and enter a moral protest against it, by giving 
a decided preference to articles of free-labour 
produce, and thus do his part towards dimi- 
nishing the demand for slave-labour articles. 
Our press may write down Slavery, as our 
pulpit may preach it down; and all men, 
especially those who write in Magazines and 
other periodicals, may powerfully contribute 
to the success of all these modes of procedure, 
by an uncompromising, out-spoken opposi- 
tion to Slavery and to pro-slavery advocates, 
and by carefully abstaining from making the 
erroneous admission that they who keep up 
Slavery, aud who have it in their power to 
abolish it, can show the smallest valid excuse 
for continuing it; or that any social evils 
existing in this country ought to operate as a 
check on the expression of our public opinion 
with respect to the abominable institution 
England has sacrificed so much to over- 
throw. 
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